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A Message to Independent Voters 
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September 1gtn, 1904. 
A few words to Independents: 

I assume that every Republican will 
support Roosevelt and Fairbanks, and every 
Independent voter should do the same. 
President Roosevelt is the soundest and 
staunchest Independent of them all. The 
politicians cannot force his hand. He has 
seen to it that the laws of the United States 
should be faithfully executed —cost what it 
might and cut where it would—and that is 
his chief duty under the Constitution. His 


1 Bele as ie ae . a —— 
honesty, courage, intelligence and devoted pa soeures ai. cane 


triotism have made his Administration a signal 
epoch in our National progress and prosperity. His 
lofty character has commanded the wholesome re- 
spect of all foreign nations, by whom he is generally 
recognized as the most striking figure in American 
life—and to-day, thanks to his strength, independence 
and commanding reputation—supporting and en- 
forcing at every step the wise diplomacy of Mr. 
Hay, the United States;occupy a more exalted posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth than ever before. 
They know him as well as they do their own states- 
men and they know that he always means what he 
says. American rights are universally and promptly 
respected, and the safety of every American citizen, 
on sea and land, throughout the world is assured. 
The last four years have proved that the rights 
of property are safe in his hands—that he is equally 
considerate both of capital and labor, and that he is 
the sworn and relentless foe of all plunderers, to 
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whatever party they may belong. The Na- 
tional credit, at home and abroad, was never 
so high and secure as now:—our vast Na- 
tional revenues are promptly and honestly 
collected—and the purity of the Civil 
Service is secure in the hands of its fore- 
most champion. 
| Those great unfinished undertakings 
Y which the Nation has so much at heart— 
y the construction of the Isthmian Canal, on 
which the development of our Commerce 
and National power depend, and the conduct 
of affairs in the Philippines in their steady 
progress towards ultimate self-government 
can be more safely entrusted to him than to any 
new man. Under his administration our present 
foreign policy, which avoids all entangling alliances 
and insists upon friendly relations with all other 
Nations, will be continued —and_ the integrity of 
China preserved, so far as our National influence 
can secure it. His absolute respect for the law is a 
sufficient answer to any idle talk about personal gov- 
ernment. So far as the execution of the laws is con- 
cerned the President’s voice: is the voice of the 
Nation, and his utterance cannot be too strong, too 
prompt or too determiried.’ His enlarged experi- 
ence in public affairs isof, great value, and his manly 
and honorable record appeals to all Independents old 
and young, to uphold his arms, instead of attempting 
to strike him down, and to let well enough alone, in- 
stead of trying new and dangerous experiments with 
new and untried men. 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 
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BARRELS: Genuine fine imported 
twist. They are the highest strength bar- 
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rels of the kind made, and are made with 
handsome heavy matted rib, tapering from 
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refunded with ¢ pei and every Nelson sbi hips 

I this we mean that if you send f 
(> breech to muzzle, as found only on the most ex- the gun it will be shipped to you w full 
7) naive guns made. The matting is of neat design. Weterotanding oa6 agreement that if it 
Ae he rib is extra heavy, and beautifully finished. The fs not satisfact ro itt 
he barrels are made with a strong Edwards caten- at our expenie, an 
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Taper system, to insure the strongest Jong range s ieee noting qua 
ities, the best possible target, the highest possible pe 
and being made in the proper proportion of heft at the 
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Patriotism—“The 
Spirit that Quick- R 
eneth Japan” 


by J 
OSCAR KING DAVIS 
War seri agama 
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with a genuine flat water tab! pet y only on the st ex guns 
made. They have a very heavy self locking stee “¥ te gz, the strongest fore 
end lug * used on any gue made, 

PRAME The frame is made of the best ae - ob amp 22 
steel. it is thoroughly machined and accurately fittec ally case bh 
ened and engraved, and made yy stro me 
construction, strength, durability, in finish and 
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insure perfect safety. In desi; it ‘is one of 

the handsomest hammerless aotgun 

frames made, symmetrical, str mone 

Soliches. part, perfect fitting and h nly 
ACTION: ly includes the locking, cock- 

ing safety double lever; the concealed See, 

sear, triggers cae main sp ring of the mechan- 

ism with which the gun nm is operated, and these parts 

are made from the very best material procurable 


Every part accurate, yet simple in construction, made 
interchangeable. The action will, in oe, of 
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: k is handsomely shaped, pistol srip, handsomely checkered, 
fancy checkered butt rla The stock is made from carefully seasone ry! ted walnut, 
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vi FULL COLOR hand Parsee d and® hand po lished, and fitted to the gun by one of the best gun stock fitters 

4 im the country. 

A's . ’ FORE END: The fore end is made from carefully selected walnut, handsomely 

ware Saint Gaudens s Sherman Statue, drawn by F, V. Du Mond SONAPETY: We aie ls oo $19.00 Long Range ‘Wonder Hammeriens Gun « one of 

. . safety 6 used. rosi and automatic in its action and ‘ren an acct ; 
Hf Tiger and Cobra, drawn by Charles R. Knight best mpl ws the gun alvaye wand oaafy when Ioaded, unlesn Pushed forward eae 
. . - we are locked and the gun not be discharged. 

\) Keats’s Poem “To Autumn,” illustrated by Maxfield Parrish By tN ‘This al tee nen the foundation from protec 
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O IE m7 be por ylicger ly as the regular black powder. This gun has ote bul t on lines to insure 
wv) W this in the highest degree. The barrels are made, gauged and bored (cho 
NW, NG Taper system) to effect the best possible target, the longe mo Songs that it le possible for 
A ILLUSTRATED t white or black powder to throw shot, and no matter — make or what price you may pay for 

F “GENERAL FINISH: The boautifel browning effected ov didin tiie 
= autifu rowning effectec e case hardening of t 
; A Number of Unusual Interest : _ pa some oy coe 

« Beginning the New Volume a ccaacs oh do or sod stgte, «2 On oo ol tn i po rh pred anew 
‘ Fs x x P F fg in a hammeriess shotgun that cost three times the money. These guns are made 

& Begin Subscriptions with this Issue $4. 00 a year 12-gauge only. They can be furnished in no other gauge, 30 inch barrels, 734 to 7/4 pounds. 
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Standard of Quality 


THE MOST FLAT- 
TERING ATTEN- 
TION YOU CAN 
SHOW AN HON- 
ORED GUEST AT 
YOUR TABLE IS 
TO SERVE HIM 
POMMERY. IT’S 
A SIGN OF SO- 
LICITOUS DIS- 
CRIMINATION. 


An attractive pad of score cards for 
Bridge Whist, together with accepted 
rules, sent on request to 
CHARLES GRAEF & CO. 
Sole U. S. Agents 
32 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 
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HARNESS 
THE POWER! 


'BevapetelanbaateyAcmaet.ti 
part of, your income now 
Soing to waste? 

By taking an Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 

you will protett your 
family and provide for 
your own mature years 
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For full information fili out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
Dept. No. 


120 Broadway, New York 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.......--+++«e00 40+ 
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Wouldnt 
you like 
fo be my 


- >, partner? 


Su 


A congenial partner+worthy opponents+good cards=a pleasant 
evening. The only up-to-date cards for home and social play are 


Congress Cards 


Cards of quality. Gold edges. 65 back designs. 

Artistic—stylish. Delightful to play with. New Pictorial, Whist, 
s Euchre, Club and Poker series. Also fashionable, new 
f Initial series—all letters. Illustrations of backs sent free. 
Send us 50c. per pack, for backs desired. 

Bicycle Playing Cards—more used than all other 25-cent 
cards combined—because the best. Illustrations sent free. J 
Send us 25c. per pack, for backs desired. Sold by dealers. 
Duplicate Whist played with Paine’s Trays. 12-tray set, $5.00; 
# extra fine set, $10.00. Whist Lessons Free with each set. 


Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate 
Whist, 10¢ pages, each, paper, 10 cents: cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, 
e, Poker, Sk “an Tan, each, paper, 5 cents; cloth, 10 cents. 


~ ao 
nochle, Px Skat, Bridge, Euchre, F 
We send all of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price, if your dealer does not supply them. 


H Address Dept. 29. The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, u.s. A. 
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Come with us 
to California 


Not onlyasa passenger but as a guest — 
a guest to whom special at- 
tention will be given by the 
experienced conductor in 
charge of each Burlington 
California Excursion, whose 
sole concern 1s the pleasure 
and comfort of those in his party. 





Scenes en route: 


Rampart Range 
Denver 

Colorado Springs 
Manitou 

Pike’s Peak 
Garden of the Gods 
Royal Gorge 
Leadville 
Tennessee Pass 
Glenwood Springs 
Salt Lake City 

The Sierras i 








To go thus personally escorted will be less expensive than to 
travel the ordinary way in a palace sleeping car. Berths in a 
tourist sleeper cost only half as much, and sixty per cent of all 
tourists to California now use this comfortable yet economical 
means. 


The Burlington offers choice of scenic routes. Send your name and 
address on the coupon below for detailed information. 





P. 8S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO. 
; a Send me information about the Burlington California Excursions. 
/Burknotan 


Name a 





Route 


Address a 
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More than five million women 


read be Achentakor each month 


HIS ANNOUNCEMENT, it 
is hoped, will reach some of the 
other sixty or seventy millions 

who are not so fortunate. We want 
them to know how The Delineator 
earned its title of “The most necessa 

of all magazines published for Women’; 
why it contains more of real interest to 
“Her,” more of actual value and help- 
fulness than any other periodical printed; 
how it enters into every phase of her 
life at home and 
abroad; her house- 
hold duties; the 
care, amusement 
and education of 
her children; the 
science of her kitchen, 
as well as her own 
hours of rest and rec- 
reation. A year of it 
is a veritable cyclo- 
pedia of home knowl- 
edge—a single number 
contains enough of 
economy-help to pay 
for many years’ su 


scriptions. On the 
basis of these money- 
saving possibilities alone, you can ill afford not to be a 
regular subscriber to The Delineator. As a helper 
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over the housewife’s 
every-day doubts and 
difficulties, it is worth 
many times the dollar 
these twelve monthly 
visits will cost you. 


FRE, The Delin- 


eator has is- 
sued a beautiful art panel, 
illustrating the progress in style 
in woman's 
dress dur- 
ing the past 
century — 
eleven fig- 
ures, show- 
ing the cos- 
tumes in 
vogue dur- 
ing each decade. It is well worthy to 
ur de the walls of milady’s boudoir or den. 
The illustrations of some of the figures re- 
duced in size appear on this page. There 
is no printing at all on the front of the 
panel, with the exception of the dates 
under each costume, and the title line, 
, “A Century of Delineator Girls.” These 
}\ are admirably suited for framing, and are 
“in every sense works of art. 

We will send you one—rolled in a 
mailing tube, so there will be no creases 
in it—on receipt of four cents in stamps, to cover mailing cost. 


Address, ART DEPARTMENT 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Butterick Building, New York City 
But in the ime ask your dealer for a copy of this month's Delineator— 
Fifteen Cents each, or One Dollar for an entire year. 
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About Your Collars 


Style is the important th important thing to you. It is 
to us. Though it costs money to originate 
rp and put it into collars, and though 

means an expensive exactness thro’ a 


th hand-process to ‘ae it there, we 


OON 


BRAND 


¢ 














The new wing shown above fas that distinctive 
style, and, if you care about value as well, is four 
ply of carefully selected materials, with gutter 
seams to prevent raw edges,—one of the little 
things that adds to the life of a collar. 


They cost us more to make 
cost you less to wear 
Write for our new booklet, ‘Better Collars,” 
fllustrating all the newest sty oe Ask your 
furnisher to show you the s ‘ou like 
and insist on hay Corlise-Corn C Collars, for 
they ane better. he will not supply you 
we will by mail. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 


Dept. R, TROY, N. Y. 
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BE A HGH SALARIED ILLUSTRATOR 


wa gan read sad 
yy te 
than b- 


We can you one if 


you 
Prices are ids “a terms ed enliely 
or lines interest you. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1198D, Scranton, Pa. 











ells all about Patents oy ep Ry Se Tells What to Invent 

for Profit. Contains cuts of Meckanical Movements Invaluable to In- 

ventors, O'MEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Wash., D.C. 
N. Y¥. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 


PHOTO BROOCHES lOc. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will eare’ th un- 
harmed with an exact on one of 
these prot rimless bi -mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
jatures are @xact perfect re- 








CORONA IFG. CO., Box 1275, Romane Tass. 
and Musical Compositions. 
ROYALTY PAID We git sd ood popaiarise 
SONG - POE MS $623 Baltimore Building 
show you how toearn $3 a day 


$3 a Day. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
‘ou live. Send us your | —— and we will explain the 
Canes fully; you can 


earn $3 for every day's tng “Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 


UIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS ana 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send Ter our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 











Send us your address and we will 
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FALLING A MILE 
A HAIR RAISING ADVENTURE 


THE MEN WHO TAMED THE COW TOWNS 


AN INTIMATE ACCOUNT OF A NUMBER OF 
GUN FIGHTERS 


THE LONDON CABBY 
PHILOSOPHER OF THE STRAND 
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Latest Suits *| 9, 
or Overcoats 


Fine All-Wool Suit 

Made-to-Measure ul 
Garments Case 
Free 





































A large variety of the handsomest 
and newest weaves, colorings and 
patterns to select from. Made up 
as you choose from this year’s 
fashion plate ates by 4m tail- 

yle ality, 
Pit and wes’ woven 
fashioned and sewn 
into every garment. 


The term 

Our «aii wool” 
Woolens ° 

no idea 


onveys 
of the value of cloth. 
To have value for 
wear in men’s suite 
the wool fibre must 
be of long staple, 
and be made into 
cloth having solid- 
ity, resisting pow- 
er, tenacity and 
elasticity. This 
ie the sort we use, 
== we get it direct 





from the mills 
where we know 
how it is made 


and of what char. 
acter of wool. 
Any wool 
fibre that 
is “long 
enough to 
have two 
ends” can 
be used for 
woolen 
cloth, but 
it doesn’t 


shape holding c 
acter in the finished 
nt 


iabed garment pomses 
lustre, softness of handle 
and fineness of texture 
The threads in the fancy 









ar 
anywhere near our prices in made to measure 
_— The materials of which 
Overcoatings are of the same high gre 
and Worsted Suitings. The characteristic 
without excessive weight. The object being tc 
style and comfort. Our measure blank wil! enable you to take your 
own measarement accurately, and a perfect fit ic guarsnieed. We 
are manufacturers, importers and custom tailors. and guarantee cur 
$12.00 suits and overcoats to be equal in wear to the best you ca 
obtain from your local dealer for Twenty Dollers, whe in style 
and fit our garments are incomparably superior to any but the 
product of high-priced city tatlors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughcut the United States we are 
giving on the first order received from any one person 4 liandsome 


ombine warmth with 


suit case, which we use to ship the sult or overcoat. The suit case 
that goes with each order is most presentable, and would cost ic 
your local store from $3 to §5. A trial is all we ask. You ren 


no risk in ordering from us, as we guarantee absolute y _ t fit 
We do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing them, We 
send them by Express C. 0. D,, with the privilege o of exainiaaticn 
at Express (Office, and if the suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish 
or fit, you need not accept it; it will be returned io us at our ex- 





The suit shown In the picture is our No, 217, and isa sen- 
sible, ‘becoming sult to most gentlemen, The price is $12.00. It is 
i and very stylish, Samples of 


entirely new, out of the ordi 
cloth that make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying ia price 
from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 


Samples of Cicth Free 
will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and co connection 
with any other clothing concern, Our business has teen estab- 
lished 40 years, Write today for samples, Address 
MEYER LIVINGSTON SONS, Dept. 86, South Bend, ind. 


Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 



















SHORTHANDIN 3 
WE GU. h our course in Short- DAY. 


ARANTEE to teac! 
hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each. 
No ruled fines; no ; no shading, dots, nor 
dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, speedy, 
ractical. Students in high-grade positions. Employers plessod. 
los ers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can now acguire Shot 
hand with eas: for use in their callings. No need to spend months, as 
with old “Boyd's Syllable System,” 20th century wonder, 
is the best. Write to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Incorporated) 16 Nationa! Life Building, Chicago, Ml. 























Good Salaried 
Government Positions 


You can put yourself in a congenial, 
well paid government position at a 


U. s. very small cost, All that(s necessary 
is that you shall bean American over 
CIViL 18, and able to read and write. Write 
for Civil Service Booklet, State age. 


International 
Correspondence Schooia, 
Box 1198¢ Scranton, Pa. 


SERVICE 











Culture is the greatest money 





| maker on earth! One acre 
is worth 0, 00, With w 
method success is certain 
Brother: I pra 4 years ago. 
Have sold 10,000 
| 1904 Seed $9.00: per 1,000; 10,000 for 980 Cash} worth, Income now 
1908 “ 13.00 “ 1,000; 10,000 “ 125 | $100 per day. You 
5 year sr ah - per pet. $50 per 1,000 * se 45 00 wall. 1 tell 
™ “ 1,000 “ ho 
H y $ quod tearing) $18 per 00; $135 per 1,000 Cash ; 5 : om 

I EXPECT AN ORDER FROM YOU. SEND IT TO-DAY 





fT. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Avenue, LOUISVILLE, KY 


Lawn Fence 





ex = - ’ mR Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime We 
mt YUYYYYY | TYYYLY) have no Agents, Sold to users at 
T ets & tet 


Wholesale Prices 
Renna baad Ws, Cheaper than wood. 
SELMAN BROTHERS. 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana 
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AT HOME 


Music Learning sx: 


VIOLIN, GUITAR, Barra tge ee ' u wong y IN 
Our “booklet” tells how to Ie r 
home. It is free and wil! interest you, Set od your nai 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Tnion Square, ‘sow York, N.Y 


PATENTS 


PRANELIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D. C 
Send fori dinette 


Bargains in California Homes toy (coc.ic0. 
CG. M. WOOSTER CO., San Francisco, California 
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Dept OW 





No attorney's fee 
until pate nt is 
allowed. Write 


Inventor's Guide 
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" \ Sapouo| Politicians could 
WN acyning| Drighten their wits 


iceer|with SAPOLIO. 


ANCIENT and MODERN - 

















CLEANS. SCOURS. POLISHES. 








—AND, if our present Political Leaders will keep their 
hands clean by using 


HAND SAPOLIO 


all will go well with the Nation whichever party wins. 








THE FAME OF SAPO- 
LIO has reached far and 
wide. Everywhere in mil- 
lions of homes there is a 
regard for it which can not 
be shaken. Sapolio has done 
much for your home, but 
now for yourself—have you 
ever tried that ‘* Dainty 
Woman’s Friend’’— Hanp 
Sapo.io, for toilet and 
bath ? 








WOULD YOU WIN 
PLACE? Be clean, both 
in and out. We can not 
undertake the former task— 
that lies with yourself—but 
the latter we can aid with 
Hanp Sapotio. It costs 
but a trifle— its use is a fine 


habit. 











NOTICE 


We confidently appeal to all 





Farmers Mechanics 
Miners Workingmen 
Merchants Clerks 


to support with their votes a 
clean campaign and that never 
defeated candidate, Hanp 


SAPOLIO. 





Copyrizht 1904 by Davis & Sanfor! 








HAND SAPOLIO neither 
coats over the surface, nor 
does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their nec- 
essary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activi- 
ties, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up 
the charm and bloom of a 
healthy complexion. Test it 
yourself. 








BY A METHOD OF 
ITS OWN Hanp Sarotio 
cleans the pores, aids the 
natural changes of the skin, 
and imparts new vigor and 
life. Don’t argue, Don’t in- 
fer, Try it! It’s a lightning 
change from office to parlor 
with Hanp Sapouio. 














THE FIRST STEP away from self-respect is lack of care in personal cleanliness: 
building up a proper pride in man, woman, or child, is a visit to the Bathtub. 
pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. Use HAND Sapo.io. It pleases everyone. 


the first move in 


You can’t be healthy, or 








Delicate Enough for the Baby. A Luxury to the Blacksmith. Necessary to Every 


Wash-Stand. Assists the Most Elaborate Toilet. 


of Cleanliness. 


An Exemplification of the Luxury 


Imparts the Vigor and Life Sensation of a Turkish Bath. Energizes 
the Whole Body, bringing a Glow and Exhilaration. 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN AT THE FRONT 


This picture was taken at the Talien Pass a few days before the Japanese, under General Nodzu, occupied the position late in June. General Kuropatkin— the 
central figure looking at the map — came down from his headquarters at Liao-Yang to inspect the troops and the positions held by them. He then returned to take 


command at Haicheng and to do what he could to save General Stakelberg’s defeated and retreating army from being cut to pieces by General Oku. (See page 18.) 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VICTOR K. BULLA, COLLIER’S WAR PHOTOGRAPHER WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY COPYRIGHT 10904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
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HE STRONGEST ARGUMENT used by independent Demo- 
rats, as the campaign draws toward its close, is that the 
arty needs a victory and the country needs the party. 
This argument is at least sincere. When we read Mr. 

RICHARD OLNEY’Ss 
spirit, we need only turn back to his own words in office for 


eloquent warnings about the military 


Likewise most of the other issues are merely the 


the answer. 

ts howling at the ins. But the appeal to the party’s future 
PARKER is argument runs, 
Bryan and his faction will control the party. If PARKER wins, 


is sincere. If badly defeated, the 


both parties will be fairly conservative and the radical danger 


wili be averted. This reasoning is sound for those who wish 


both parties to be conservative. If we were afraid of change 
we should support Parker. We believe, however, that a pro- 
gressive party is called for by actual evils. As long as radicals 


coquet with adventurers like Hearst, or cranks like Watson, 
or follow a leader who, like Bryan, seeks the cure in bad money 
judges, the American people will know enough to 
them, and yet their presence will drive the safer 
reforms. Had some 
FoL_k, been the nom- 


platform, we 


and cheap 
be afraid of 
level- 


parties onward toward 


THE FUTURE 


- > ¢ at . we ~ 
oF 6 Pant’ headed radical Democrat, like 


inee, on a but rational 
should have been likely to support him, even against the able 
Republican Administration, on the ground that the country needs 
party in good condition, and that the 
When, however, the New York 
Democrats, before and after the nomination—PaRKER, 
Hitt, SHEEHAN, BELMONT—and a few New York newspapers, 
succeeded in destroying the situation in which the issue might 
have become Democracy versus Republican plutocracy, that reason 
for supporting the party vanished. If ParRKer’s defeat puts the 
control in Bryan’s hands, it will be only what was expected 
by the wisest and most disinterested Democrats when the gold 
the harmony programme on _ which 
must try to be wiser 


progressive 


to have the Democratic 
Republican party needs a lesson. 
group of 


telegram arrived to 
ParRKER had been chosen. The radicals 


upset 


in 1908. If Mr. RooseveLtt and the~- Republicans shake them- 
selves clear of money slavery, they wijl probably win easily 
again. If they show themselves docile, ‘‘sane and safe’’ enough 


to suit business which buys legislation, then the Democrats can 
win if they have a leader and a platform which stands for bold 


but just reform, and not otherwise. 


*HOOSE THE BEST MAN tto support, whatever his party, 
is our doctrine, but where the men are equal, vote, in the 
Democrat to Congress. A 
and a Republican victory for the 
a good tonic for the Administration and 
State, local conditions should be consid- 


circumstances, to send the 
House 


would be 


present 
Democratic narrow 
Presidency 
the Senate. In every 
ered tefore national ones. To give a few illustrations: In New 
' 
] 


York »e shall vote, as the lesser evil, for Herrick. In Rhode 


island we should heartily support the present Democratic Gov- 
ernor, whose chances for re-election seem slight. In New Jersey 
the Democrats deserve to win on their platform. In Welaware, 


the power of Appicks was built upon his pecuniary 
ability to buy the State, and a loss of the State 
would injure him. In a State like Pennsylvania, 
where one party is hopelessly dominant and hopelessly corrupt, 
In Colorado we 


SPLITTING 
TICKETS 


we should vote against it by way of protest. 
should choose any alternative to PEaBopy, unless it were a des- 
perately bad one. La Fo..ette’s defeat would be a misfortune 
it would show the national machine slaughter- 


to Wisconsin, for 
} people 


ng a man who stands for righteous changes which the 
reformer is running 
In Missouri the Stati 


want In Illinois a_ practical against an 


wdinary second-rate machine Democrat. 
election is more important than the national election itself. W« 
Fok defeated, 
correct political 


President than see 
centre ot 


PARKER 
unmistakable 


would 
K is the most 


field anywhere to-day. 


for Fe 


principle in the 


THE NATURE OF A TARIFF is illustrated amusingly in a 
pamphlet, circulated in the female suffrage States of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho, making corsets an issue by 
declaring that they have become better and cheaper under a 
protective tariff The argument is not an easy one to grasp 
American corsets are cheaper, it is alleged, and much _ better 
adapted t \merican waists, and yet a tariff is needed to keep 
W ymen from buying from Belgium, France, and Germany, A 
law, apparently, is needed to force women to purchase what they 
desir nstead of what they don’t. The whole tariff question 
5 

















Many men are free traders, on prin- 


is about as lucid as this. 


ciple, as a sort of religion, and others are protectionists, on 
principle, as a sort of religion, but the number of cogent, rele- 
forthcoming is small, 


trade, contemplates 


vant, and comprehensible facts that are 
England, after a thorough training in free 
returning to protection, Opinion in this country, after a_ long 
experiment with high tariffs, is now tending gently 


. 7 . TA P 
toward reduction, Certain favored interests, however, at Hy 4 4 . 
will not allow the people to make any change, and 

more power than a mere majority has, 


Economists have nearly 


favored interests have 
unless the majority is excited and large. 
all been free traders, and the industrial nations of the earth are 
nearly all for protection. It is a subject in which abstract 
reasoning is inadequate. It is a subject for experience, and the 
same experiences are interpreted in precisely opposite ways. 

word 


HE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD has 


lately used the 


gentleman in defining his idea of what a college student 
ought to be. It is a dangerous word, tangled as it is with 
old-time weakness and old-time strength. Dr. Euior has been 
attacked, here and there, for using it. He mitigated it, how- 
ever, by associating with it the word democratic. The com- 
pound which he described is an admirable creation, whatever 


may be thought of the felicity of these two words. ‘‘A gentle- 
man,’’ says the President, ‘‘is quiet. He does not bluster, or 
hustle, or hurry, or vociferate. He is a serene person.’’ So far 
Dr. Etiot has history with him. He goes on: ‘‘Another of 
his qualities is a disposition to see the superiorities in persons, 
rather than their inferiorities, and to wish to associate with his 
superiors rather than with his inferiors.’”’ It is to be feared 
that historically the kind of superiors with whom ‘‘gentlemen’’ 
sought to associate would hardly be deemed remark- 
able for actual superiority to-day. Gratitude would 
be due to him who should invent a word containing 
the valuable part of the meaning of ‘‘gentleman’’ and omit- 
ting the class implications. New ideals need new words. ‘‘Bright 
thoughts, clear deeds, constancy, fidelity, bounty, and generous 
honesty’’ are the qualities attributed by Sir THomas Browne to 
the ‘‘true heroic English gentleman.’’ Emerson calls a_ gentle- 
man ‘‘the finished man, the man of sense, of grace, of accom- 
plishment, of social power.’’? Ruskin attributes to him fineness 
of bodily as well as of mental THACKERAY, who 
sometimes laughed at this word, asks, among other things, if a 
gentleman ought to be a true husband, of decent life, with debts 
all paid, with wisdom and lofty aims. It would be a rash _per- 
son who should describe these virtues as gentlemanly. 
of class division each class had its superiorities—the peasantry, 
the gentry, and the to-day is a 
combination, and he draws at least as much of his character from 
the bourgeoisie, or middle class, as from the aristocracy. 


WHAT IS A 
GENTLEMAN? 


structure, 


In days 


bourgeoisie. Our ideal man 


O THOSE READERS who are displeased with us, for seem- 

ing too much like the Church of Laodicea, there ought to 
be comfort in the articles of Mr. Warrerson and Mr. Bonaparre. 
These readers complain, sometimes, that, even when we incline 
toward one party in a political controversy, we delay the game by 
admissions about the side supported and by praise of its opponents, 
Now by turning a page, readers of this class wili bask in satis- 
faction. In the strenuous declarations of the distinguished lawyer 
and the no less distinguished editor no sign of hesi- 
tation is to be discerned, We are, in truth, glad to 
have intense convictions expressed with intensity. Mr. 
WaTTERSON believes that Republican victory will mean universal 
calamity. Mr. Bonaparte, independent thinker as he is, and 
leader in free political decision, sees Mr, Roosr- 
VELT in the same brilliant rose tints which he seems to wear 
for the members of his Cabinet. Both men know the facts. 
Both have the same premises. It is a pleasing illustration of 
man’s freedom, showing how the same 
opposite phenomena 


? ©. ee ® 
PARTISANS 


famed as a 


object can be seen as 


two diametrically 


OYS WHO NEVER FIGHT are always ill. Men need com- 
bat also, although in maturer form. Some need more, some 
less. Colonel Henry Watterson of Louisville, Kentucky, needs 
much. One of his exercises lies before us. _ It 
credits us with being half bookman and_ two-thirds FIGHTS 
milliner. We can make no such allegation about the 
Colonel. He is rather three-fourths pugilist and altogether 
charming. The Colonel accuses the Co.iier style of being a 
































twitter, and yet he is dissatisfied when we recognize his as a 
loud and fearsome bark. After quoting one of our humble 
efforts to state the truth, he proceeds: ‘*The builder of this 
stands in need of an evening or two with the old masters. 
He needs to be told that the basis of all good writing is truth; 
that the force of all effective writing is truth, and that the 
value of all writing laid in truth is referable to its directness 
and its lucidity. A want of sincerity, hardly less than a want 
of decency, is a want of sense.”’ It seems to us, with all 
deference, that when one honorable gentleman accuses another 
journalist of lacking veracity, decency, and sense, he ought to 
equanimity the far milder descriptions bestowed 
upon himself. What most amuses us in the Colonel is his logic. 
If Coviier’s criticises Mr. Watterson, ‘‘what defence,’’ cries 
he, ‘thas it to make of its hero, Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
who, in a pretentious volume, speaks of Paut Jones, the Father 
of the American Navy, as a ‘Corsair,’ the polite Mugwump 
nickname for ‘pirate,’ and of THomMas PaINg, next after FRANKLIN 
the earliest and strongest writer for Liberty, as ‘a filthy little 
Atheist’? Is Mr. Rooseverr a ‘fulminator’? Has he a ‘bark’? 
If he wrote ‘more reasonably,’ would CoLvier’s still regard him 
President???’ The matchless relevance of 


receive with 


as a great and good 
this reply can only be sung in verse: 
‘“*You are old, Father William,’ the young man said, 
‘And your teeth are beginning to freeze, 
Your favorite daughter has wheels in her head, 
And the chickens are eating your knees.’ 
‘You are right,’ said the old man, ‘I can not deny 
That my troubles are many and great, 
But I'll butter my ears on the Fourth of July, 
And then I'll be able to skate.’ ”’ 


S AN EXPERT ON GOVERNMENT, Mr. James Bryce holds 
a place second to no man. In knowledge of foreign affairs 
he has no rival among Englishmen except Sir CHaries DILKE, 
In knowledge of American affairs he stands easily first in his 
His ‘‘American Commonwealth”’ is the most complete 


country. 
During his 


and lucid description of our present-day democracy. 
present visit to this country Mr. Bryce has made the statement 
that the chief danger which threatens political life in our times 
is the growing power of wealth, especially as shown in the tend- 
ency to abuse public authority and public office for the sake of 
private gain. That the power of concentrated and organized 
money is our gravest danger most Americans will agree. Packers 
fight with labor and reimburse themselves by raising 
phe yh the price of beef. Oijil-makers own Senators and 
Senators select Presidents. A change there must be. 
The only question is the method. We wish as little interference 
as possible. Too much regulation is as bad as immunity in 
evil. As an English visitor remarked the other day, red tape 
is the opposite extreme to graft, and the ideal is to stand be- 
tween them. We do not want any more official dictation than 
is necessary in any walk of life. The question is, Can we awaken 
public opinion to such an extent that it will, by the selection 
of honest legislative and executive officeholders, and by the 
supervision of them, make our laws work more satisfactorily? 
Slight legal changes and a sharper popular conscience would be 
far better than stringent measures and reduced _ responsibility 
in the voters. Centralized power is the antithesis of political 
health. Too much law is the end of freedom. 


HE PROPRIETY OF RECEIVING for educational or religious 
use money tainted by contact with questionable hands has 
been passed upon by the Yale authorities in a judgment more 
novel than that involved in acting upon the acceptance of a 
ROCKEFELLER donation or a CARNEGIE library. Yale felt itself 
justified in accepting a sum amounting in American money to 
about $40,000, which British missionary societies had declined. 
The money was an indemnity paid by the Chinese Boxers for 
the murder of two English missionaries. The societies 

: ae to which the martyrs belonged refused to accept the 
gift from the Chinese Government, spurning it as 
“blood money,’’? and the Chinese Government proudly declined 
to take the money back, handing it over to the British Gov- 
ernment to hold in trust for some missionary object. The Yale 
Foreign Missionary Society declared that it felt no qualms about 
accepting and devoting it to the erection of a couple of build- 
ings for its new mission college in Chiang-su, China, the first to 
be founded in a foreign land by an American university. This 
decision by Yale may serve as.a precedent, in case the Boxers 


v 











should burst into that renewal of activity which is being proph- 


remove a tew more 
MARK 


esied, If they do feel compelled to 
missionaries, money will doubtless be exacted again, on 
TwaIn’s famous principle of ‘“‘heads we win, taels you lose,’’ 
and it is difficult to see any objection to using this money for 
deficit in missionaries which the 


societies which supply the 


Boxers thus create. 


WO LITTLE INCIDENTS, far apart, bring the cat, with 

weird, imaginative setting, into the world’s news. In Pitts- 
burg the agent of a humane society has interfered with the 
chop suey industry, by attacking Chinamen for a successful in- 
A hole is cut in a back fence, on the inner side of 
which is placed a fettered cat. In from the alley, then, come 
many other felines, led by sympathy with their kind. When the 
yard swarms with them the hole is closed and chop suey is 
secured with little noise or effort. The agent of humanity, or 
felinity, objects, apparently, not to the wholesomeness of cat as 
an article of diet, but tothe idea of killing an animal not sanc- 
tioned by American custom as a victim to man’s appetite. The 
visiting Filipinos at St. Louis have been allowed to eat dogs, 
and we imagine the Pittsburg specialist in sympathy will hardly 
be upheld. The harmless, necessary cat is just as much sub- 
ject to the Higher Law or Higher Necessity of man as are sheep 
in America or snails and frogs in France. The other 
incident in which the cat figures in large issues comes C64 
all the way from Asia. A letter is published from an 
American woman who was for a time shut up in Port Arthur, 
and who gives an account of the effect of the bombardment 
upon the large numbers of cats which assembled on the roofs 
as soon as shells began to fall: “‘At each gunshot the cats 
arched their backs and stiffened their legs, and seemed both 
terrified and furious. Then when a hissing shell arrived, it gave 
the signal for a frightful battle. They jumped at each other 
like raging tigers, and seemed to hold each other responsible 
for what was taking place. The effect was so comical that we 
could not help laughing, though the occasion was not one to 
inspire gayety. After having fought, the cats retired for a 
while, but as soon as the bombardment began again they went 
through the same business.’’ Somehow this vivid picture of the 
cats and their confused distress makes war seem small. it gives 
one a feeling like what is given by poetry to the battles of long ago: 


genuity. 


w 


“The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps.’’ 


Pittsburg to Port Arthur, ma‘es one 
philosophic eye ca what 
Humanity speaks for 


Surveying the cat, from 
feel much as one does in casting the 
mankind is doing, from China to Peru. 
man in Boston and for animals in Pennsylvania, while in another 
quarter of the globe Russians, Japanese, and tom-cats make the 
welkin ring with the universal last resort of argument. 


HE BLONDE IS THREATENED with extinction. The threat, 

however, emanates from nothing more important than an 
instructor in one of the advertising universities. His theory is 
that fairness implies anemia and hence ultimate extinction. Since 
the fair-haired barbarians overcame the swarthy Romans, there 
has been a great mingling of blondes in Europe, the general 
mixture being neither as light as the Frank nor as dark as the 
Italian. The darker the race the more it admires fair hair and 
eyes and skin. In TiT1An’s day, famous beauties procured golden 
locks by the help of chemistry, apparently with no loss of social 
station. To-day the process of manufacturing blondness has be- 
come so common that it has cheapened that form of beauty, 
and the term ‘‘blonde’”’ is often used to connote a 
lady whose character is trivial to the verge of wrong. 
It seems that the ladies in charge of morals at Rad- 
cliffe and Bryn Mawr have been treating their students as if 
they were all blondes. They have warned the girls against ever 
visibly regarding passing man. This may be good advice for 
the artificial East, where young women who are not brought up 
to be fragile and delicate violets are looked upon as improper, 
or, as it were, peroxide, in their character, but how will it 
strike students from the unspoiled West, where well-bred girls 
are natural and free, without either of the Eastern extremes, 
and would no sooner think of affecting cast-down eyes than they 
would of altering the color of their hair? The more complex 
the civilization, the greater becomes the artifice of women, both 
for refinement and for folly. 


BLONDES 
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THEODORE 


IS HE 


By 


AM asked to jot down some conceptions—perhaps, I 
should say impressions—of the President of the 
United States, not so much as an individual—though 
a personality so pronounced as his may not be ig- 














nored—as a political force, as a public functionary. 
Touching his private ill may be said of him. If 
I find little that is go say of his official career, it 
may not be irrelevant to recall the circumstance that 

tuo en have made the worst 






many of the most vir 
rulers, while many of the 
disseminated the grossest errors and exerted the most 
sinister influence. I shall be strictly courteous, bu 
must not be denied that perfect plainness of speech 
which is essential to just conclusions. 

It is much to be regretted that the border line be- 
tween criticism and calumniation—the point where 
truth leaves off and falsehood begins—is not clearer 
than it is; but it will never be distinct as long as con- 
troversialists differ about the facts. Even here there 
is upon the map of debatable land an undiscovered 
region, a bottomless pit one might call it, whose boun- 
daries of good sense and good feeling we may plainly 
see, but into whose depths few have penetrated, and 
they chiefly those of whom it may be said that ‘‘they 
never return.”’ 

The critic need not be a partisan, but the partisan is 
always a critic. Cobbett and Greeley, while living, 
were accused of wielding only the bludgeon; Beaumar- 
chais employed the rapier and the lancet; Junius alter- 
nately the broadsword and the dagger; and if we go 
back to Swift, the master of them all, we shall find such 
a mingling of statement and invective—strong, simple, 
and lucid—as even at this range confuses the reader’s 
estimate of what at the time—let us say, when the 


t-intentioned writers have 


Drapier Letters were written—may have been strictly © 
The Callenders, the Brownlows, ~ 


just and allowable. 
and the Brick Pomeroys are not to be mentioned in 
this category, though each of them in his day had a 
following. 

In American politics, and from the beginning, per- 
sonalities have been the rule. Washington did not 
escape them. They cost Hamilton his life. Jefferson 
became one of their dearest victims. Jackson, Clay, 
ard Webster, Lincoln, Johason, and Tilden—to take 
but a passing glance ito the picture-gallery of our 
party leaders—met | er than misrepresentation 
and detraction, often abuse the foulest and falsest, 
from their adversaries. The Germans have upon their 
statute-books a law called lése-majest¢—appropriated 
from the Romans—in restraint of this. With us there 
is no abridgment except as commanded by the publi 
sense of decency, whose verdicts it must be confessed 
carry little weight or authority, and have been for the 
most part exceeding loose. The press must not be de- 
nied its boasted liberty, and if it makes too free with 
private character, as it often does, we need not be sur- 
prised to find 2 oaching the licentious in its 
dealings with the tations of public men during 
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supporters seek to have it appear that all criticism is 
abuse and so to make sympathy, so to put his critics in 
the wrong; and yet how may he be held to any just 
measure of responsibility for his public acts unless we 
consider somewhat of his personality? 

No one dreamed of his being President of the United 
States when he was nominated for Vice-President, ex- 
cept the late Senator Hanna, who did his best to pre- 
vent it. Why? If Senator Hanna had lived and be- 
come a contestant with Mr. Roosevelt for the Repub- 
lican nomination, we may be sure that long in ad- 
vance of the nominating convention we should have 
heard—from Republican lips—have read from Repub- 
lican pens—enough to damn both of them. Mr. Hanna, 
not less than Mr. Roosevelt, had his vulnerable side; 
but, unlike Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hanna knew this, and 
largely because of the impaired state of health which 
by quite two years preceded his death, he had no mind 
to offer it to attack. He was not a hypocrite, whatever 
may be said of him, and he did not deceive himself. Is 
Mr. Roosevelt a hypocrite, or is his a self-deceptive, 
many-sided, emotional temperament, which does and 
then forgets, the element of good intention in provi- 
sional ascendency over each particular act, however il- 
logical and inconsistent a succession of these acts may 
seem, when strung together, like a rope of pearls and 
hung about his neck? Is it discourteous to ask whether 
this rope of pearls will decorate or strangle him? 


Civil Service and the Spoils System 


There is, for example, that large central pearl of 
great price, of purest ray serene, pendent, and known 
to the dealers as Civil Service Reform. Does this 
match that other large, central pearl, luminous, indeed, 
but spotted, dangling from the back of the neck and 
classified by the trade as the Spoils System? Here de- 
cidedly is a point to be considered in the estimation of 
his character. Was Mr. Roosevelt sincere as the sys- 
tematic denouncer of Quay and Addicks? Was he sin- 
cere when he turned his back—with considerable osten- 
tation—upon Platt and Payn—not the Postmaster- 
General, but the Insurance Commissioner? If he was 
sincere how could he have made common cause with 
these persons for the sake of a nomination to the Presi- 
dency? They had not changed. Had he? Or was it‘‘a 
temperamental infirmity’’? 

Stick a pin here. Mr. Roosevelt is represented by 
his panegyrists on the one hand as the most guileless 
of men, on the other hand as the most astute. ‘What 
would Lincoln have done?’ Mr. Hay tells us he con- 
stantly asks himself. Why, Lincoln made no preten- 
sion to being a Civil Service Reformer. He was strictly 
a party man. He lived and labored through a period 
of revolution and war. Often, indeed, he had no better 
or other warrant than what is called the war-power for 
his acts. The Emancipation Proclamation was extra- 
constitutional or unconstitutional, just as was Jeffer- 
son’s purchase of the Louisiana territory. Lincoln, no 
more than Jefterson, ever pretended anything else. 
The act in each case was justified by the occasion. 
History has vindicated both. But did the Panama 
business embody any such exigency? On the failure 
of the Hay-Herran Treaty, Congress had provided that 
we should go ahead and build the Nicaraguan Canal. 
It cost us nothing for right of way. No company, 
with a franchise to sell, was behind it. As between the 
two routes, the Panama and Nicaraguan, opinions of 
the greatest engineers, living and dead, were divided. 
Would Lincoln have been so dilatory in waiting on 
Colombia to ratify the treaty, so precipitate, when Co- 
lombia failed to ratify it, in seizing Panama? Would 
Lincoln have agreed to a deal by which we pay forty 
millions to a stock-gambling syndicate in Paris, and 
ten millions to a group of promoters in Panama, ex- 
ploited by a corporation attorney, such as William Nel- 
son Cromwell, whose wealth acquired by the transac- 
tion is not denied, and a French adventurer, such as 
Bunau Varilla, masquerading alternately as engineer 
of the canal, as fiscal agent of the canal company, and 
as ambassador of the fly-by-night combination—theat- 
rical in the last degree—miscalled the Republic of 
Panama? There existed an alternative. distinctly speci- 
fied by law. This was mandatory. Even if Lincoln 
had seen reasons for declining to execute it, would he 
have been in such haste to disobey it? Would he have 
hurried to consummate a transaction so shady in char- 
acter and so disreputable in its antecedents and dramatis 
persone#? Why did Mr. Roosevelt? Obviously it seems 
to me to glorify his Administration. Obviously, 
through this glorification, to increase his chances of 
election. Good politics or bad politics as this may have 
been, was it consistent with the highmindedness, the 
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disinterestedness, the limpid purity of mind and heart, 
which Mr. Hay and Mr. Root and Mr. Taft—all his ap- 
pointees to office and ir. a sense his retainers—claim for 
their hero and chief? 

Did the President's course in the Post-Office scandals 
represent a single-minded devotion to the public ser- 
His Pestmaster-General had described the orig- 
inal charges as ‘‘hot air.'’ We know now partly what 
they were. Why was Mr. Payne retained as Postesneter- 
General? Why was a bi-partisan committee of Con- 
gress denied? Waive the Northern Securities case 
—good as far as it went—but what shall we say of 
the Attorney-General’s subsequent statement that the 
Government would not ‘‘run amuck"’’ through the 
trusts, if that was not intended to appease the dragon, 
and why are the leaders among the trust magnates 
and their known newspaper organs supporting Mr. 
Roosevelt? They must have had some additional as- 
surance. Is all this consistent with the character of 
a President as brave as a lion and as transparent as 
the noonday sun? 

The Booker Washington incident? Was it an impulse 
—a generous impulse—or had it a design beneath it? 
The succeeding negro appointments—notably Crum, 
five times rejected by the Senate—would any former 
President have so clung to any such white man? The 
Indianola post-office affair? Would Lincoln have pun- 
ished—would any reasonable President have punished, 
and unlawfully have punished—an entire community 
because of the threats of a few ignorant and vicious 
people? Was not the Wood affair official and personal 
favoritism gratified at the cost both of justice to the 
army and the morale of the service? Was not the Miles 
affair the sacrifice of a gallant and veteran soldier either 
to personal rancor, or a churlish, ungovernable temper? 
If they were not, what were they? 


vice? 
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WE are told that we must make no readings from 
Mr. Roosevelt's books. Why not? Mainly, the answer 
comes, because they were the more or less jejune effu- 
sions of an immature mind. Yet, do not such effusions 
throw light upon character? Young men are, as a rule, 
generous. We seek, nowhere to discover, a gleam of 
hearty though unthoughted appreciation in all the 
writings of Theodore Roosevelt; but everywhere cen- 
sorious criticism, faulty judgments, superficial history, 
exultant, self-confident intolerance. He calls Jefferson 
Davis a second Benedict Arnold, assails him as a Re- 
pudiationist, and, offered proof to the contrary, grossly 
insults an old man tottering on the brink of the grave. 
Would Lincoln have done this? He dismisses Schley 
as an impatient schoolmaster might dismiss a pestifer- 
ous youngster. Would Lincoln have done this? 

Were these things the offspring of impulse or inten- 
tion? Perhaps a little of both. Character is made up 
of contradictions. Yet in spite of all that is claimed 
for him we never see Theodore Roosevelt doing a mag- 
nanimous action—saying a charitable, kindly word—on 
the contrary, and all the time the relentless critic, ex- 
acting of others, grudging as to himself, and never for 
a moment since his advent to the White House losing 
sight of the main chance. 


The President, the King, ana the Kaiser 


A model paterfamilias! Why, sois the Kaiser. An up- 
right gentleman? Wherein has he in this an advantage 
over his Majesty King Edward VII? A brave man? 
The woods are full of them. We are not choosing a 
King or a Kaiser, but an American President. Hap- 
pily, we can choose between two or three, or half a 
dozen contestants. Why not Tom Watson? Why not 
Dr. Swallow? Why not Mr. Debs? Each is represented 
to be a good citizen and a virtuous man. They are, so 
to say, with the sideshows, as they are called. Mr. 
Roosevelt is in actual possession of the office. He 
has been filling it three years. It ought to be easy 
to see what he is and what he is not. Shall we 
throw away our glasses out of respect for his dig- 
nity? Shall our inspection of wares submitted to us 
‘‘on approval”’ be abridged; our refusal to purchase, 
along with the reasons why, be dismissed as lése- 
majesté? 

I do not approve Mr. Roosevelt at all, but I entertain 
no private grief against him. I not only do not want 
to do him injustice, but I should be glad to be able to re- 
gard him with admiration and esteem. I am denied this 
by a belief in the truth of that which is here written. 
It rests not upon conjecture; it is a part, though an ex- 
parte part, of the History of the Time. Can there be 
another side to it? 
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IS HE SAFE? 
By CHARLES 


‘safe’: for some people it were well to have him 

‘tunsafe,"’ and the more unsafe the better; if 

thieves and tramps feel secure with him unchained, 
his owner may do wisely to obtain, in his place, an 
animal less discreet and less amiable. I do not ques- 
tion that, in certain quarters, both at home and abroad, 
our President's reputation for ‘‘safety’’ is but indiffer- 
ent: on this point the Sultan of Morocco and his trou- 
blesome subject Raisuli are probably of one mind; re- 
bellious Moros and seditious Filipinos doubtless share 
their views, and some South American statesmen, 
especially in and about Bogota, are ready to signify an 
emphatic assent. Nor is this opinion confined to for- 
eigners; ‘‘grafters’’ and the friends of ‘‘graft’’ think 
him rash and headstrong; some rich men, who.once 
supposed they were rich enough to defy the law, and 
some agitators, who once thought they controlled votes 
enough to enjoy the same privilege, are alike dis- 
oye with him; generals, who held discipline good 
or their subordinates but not for themselves, would 
prefer another commander-in-chief; peaceful and re- 
fined Southerners of the Vardaman or Tillman type, 
who are denied the pastime of ‘‘running out"’ a ‘‘nig- 
ger’’ postmaster when the fancy seizes them, feel rea- 
sonably aggrieved; in short, all these people unani- 
mously label him ‘‘Dangerous.’’ They all believe that 
life will be safer and more comfortable (for themselves) 
if Judge Parker shall take his place at the White House, 
and very probably they are right. 

In the old fable the wolves assure the sheep their 
watchdogs are ‘‘unsafe’’ and too ‘‘strenuous,’’ and the 
silly sheep listen to them, much to their own loss. 
Shall we do the like? Yes, if we are no less foolish, but 
not otherwise; for, if we consider the interests and 
wishes, not of open or secret enemies to our countiry 
and her laws, but of her loyal, patriotic, and law-abiding 
citizens, there is simply nothing in Mr. Roosevelt’s acts 
since he attained the Presidency to justify dispute or 
even doubt as to his prudence or sagacity. 

No President, since the close of Reconstruction, has 
had to meet and solve so many novel, grave, and deli- 
cate problems. He has pacified the Philippines; he has 
organized a free, orderly, and progressive government 
in Cuba; he has adjusted Venezuela's imbroglio with 
her creditors; he has settled the Coal Strike; he has set 
on foot a just and conservative system to supervise and 
control the ‘‘Trusts’’; he has resolutely and effectively, 
yet prudently, enforced existing Federal laws against 
capitalists and workmen alike; he has firmly, but tem- 
perately, resisted the attempted dictation of race preju- 
dice at the South, and he has assured us an Isthmian 
Canal in the near future and by the best route. Such 
a.record for three years in the White House will not 
suffer by comparison with that of any President since 
Lincoln. 

Yet these things are by no means all he has done in 
that time, and done, on the whole, with remarkable 
success. During these three years both the Army and 
the Navy have been reorganized and the latter im- 
mensely increased; the Civil Service law has been ex- 
tended in application and enforced with a thoroughness 
hitherto unknown; the field of our diplomacy has 
vastly widened, and its boldness and tact have been 
universally recognized; finally, the eradication of 
abuses and the punishment of unfaithful public ser- 
vants have been as inflexible and far-reaching as the 
President’s will and power could make them. 


Mistaken Prophecies 


ie IS a doubtful compliment to call a watchdog 


Could an obstinate, presumptuous, self-sufficient, and 
hasty man deal with such questions and bring forth 
such results? At any other time than during a political 
campaign, this inquiry would answer itself; a rational 
mind judges the tree by its fruits, and only the tem- 
porary unreason of a period like the present makes any 
discussion needful or excusable. 

It is to be remembered likewise that in many, indeed 
in nearly all, of these matters he succeeded in the face 
of predictions of failure on the part of the very people 
who now call him ‘‘unsafe,”’ and of criticism which the 
event almost invariably showed to be unfounded and 
foolish. His critics declared he could never wholly 
subdue the Filipino insurgents; they prophesied a war 
with Colombia as prolonged and costly as that of Eng- 
land with the Boers; they were sure his intervention in 
the Coal Strike would show only his impotency and 
bring disgrace to his office; they saw disastrous failure 
certain in the Merger suit and the Venezuelan negotia- 
tions. These eminent prophets were mistaken in well- 
nigh everything; nevertheless, they modestly tell us 
the man again and again shown by experience to be 
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right when they were wrony, is ‘‘unsafe’’; they ask us 
to take in his place a man wholly untried in such ser- 
vice, on their recommendation, never dreaming that we 
might fear lest in this recommendation they should 
prove to have added to their long list of grievous and 
discreditable blunders. 

Those who know the President best think and speak 
of him otherwise; they praise and trust his sound judg- 
ment and discretion no less than his integrity and cour- 
age. I need not refer to intimate personal friends like 
Riis, or biographers like Leupp; we know what has 
been said by men who shared his labors and responsi- 
bilities, men such as William Dudley Foulke and the 
late John R. Proctor, former members of his Cabinet 
such as Root and Knox, present members of his Cabinet 
such as Hay and Taft. I have never met a man more 
open to suggestion, advice, or remonstrance. If others 
have had another experience, I believe they attempted 
dictation under the guise of counsel. Some among us 
would have a President they can frighten, others a 
President they can wheedle and lead by flattery, still 
others a President they can buy, if not with money, 
with bribes less sordid; for men like these, President 
Roosevelt is clearly and emphatically ‘‘unsafe,’’ but 
they are not the people. 

When President Cleveland gave his angry warning 
to England that we would not permit Venezuela to be 
bullied, it must be owned that his conduct verged on 
rashness; it exposed us to grave danger of a war witha 
first-class power, a war for which we were totally un- 
prepared, undertaken on behalf of a most unpromising 
client, and in support of a contention which substan- 
tially failed when our demand for arbitration was con- 
ceded. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that 
President Cleveland was sustained by public opinion, 
and both he and his party gained credit by his course. 
Americans are not a nation of weak nerves, and they 
wish a man for their President. 


Has He Kept His Oath? 


Mr. Ansley Wilcox in Buffalo, while the corpse of his 

murdered predecessor awaited burial. Its words 
were: ‘‘I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

I note first that he did not swear merely to obey the 
prohibitions of the Constitution; indeed, the word 
“‘“obey’’ is not contained in the oath, although, of 
course, it is plainly implied. Unlike Mr. William B. 
Hornblower, the framers of this oath wanted a Presi- 
dent who would ‘‘do things,’’ not a President over- 
ingenious to discover !..w not to do them, or who 
scrupled and quibbled about what he might, could, 
would, or should do until the time for doing anything 
useful had passed. 

Moreover, the President contemplated by the Consti- 
tution must, ‘‘to the best of his ability,’’ z#¢., as strenu- 
ously as he can, ‘‘preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution,’’ not evidently a piece of paper with 
writing on it, but a system of government framed to 
attain certain momentous ends. What are those ends? 

The people, speaking in the Constitution itself, tell 
us why it was ‘ordained and established.’’ It was 
made ‘‘to form a more perfect Union’’; the President 
who is to ‘‘preserve and defend’’ the work must find 
and stamp on every spark of disloyalty or sectional 
hate. It was made to “establish Justice’’; its faithful 
protector must let no claim of policy or prejudice cheat 
Justice of her due. It was made to “insure domestic 
tranquillity’’; he who is bound by his oath to defend it 
must see that the laws committed to his keeping are 
nowhere defied with impunity, whether by rich or 
poor, in the North or in the South. Itwas made to 
‘provide for the common defence’’; a President who 
sacrifices those ‘‘suitable establishments’’ advised by 
Washington in his Farewell Address to the clamor of 
demagogues or the whimsies of visionaries is no faithful 
steward. It was made ‘“‘to promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity’’; a President mindful of his oath will over- 
look the welfare of no class or race, however humble 
or helpless, among our citizens, and can not see with 
indifference any robbed of their political rights or 
threatened with the degradation of peonage. 

To do his full duty under this oath, a President must 
accept responsibility and incur risk—risk of miscon- 
struction, of unjust censure, of his own honest mistake. 
Those Presidents most revered as patriots and profit- 
able servants of the people, such men as Jackson and 
Lincoln, while in office, were frequently and fiercely 
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ject to lay violent hands on the King. The monarch 
fell overboard from a boat and was about to drown 
Most of the sailors bowed profoundly to him as they 
watched his struggles and uttered loud protestations of 
loyalty ; one of them seized him by the hair and dragged 
him into the boat again. There are those who would 


have a President show respect for the Constitution a 


did most of the crew for the sacred person of their 
sovereign, but a President who, in truth and not in 
seeming, ‘‘preserves, protects, and defends”’ it, will act 


as did the one man who saved the King’s life 

That President Roosevelt has on any occasion ex- 
ceeded his Constitutional powers is asserted by his 
critics with a great deal of vociferation but very littie 
proof. In truth, I am not aware of any attempt to fur- 
nish a bill of particulars of the high crimes and mi: 
demeanors thus laid to his charge until an eminent 
body of legal microscopists, known as ‘‘The Parker 
Constitution Ciub,’’ announced an important discovery 
in this field with which their patient research had been 
rewarded. It is well that the public should understand 
in detail the enormity thus brought to light 


The President and Pensions 


The Act of 1890 provides that soldiers and sailors of 
the War of the Rebellion suffering from any mental or 
physical disability of a permanent character which in- 
capacitates them from earning their support through 
manual labor, shall receive a pension proportioned in 
amount to the degree of inability to thus earn a sup- 
port ‘‘upon making due proof of the fact according to 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may provide.’’ With the justice or policy of this 
statute we have noconcern; President Roosevelt's oath 
certainly obliged him to faithfully execute it. That it 
should be executed, ‘‘rules and regulations’’ had to be 
“‘provided”’ by the Secretary of the Interior, acting, of 
course, in this respect, under the President’s super- 
visidn. In the absence of such rules and reguiations it 
could not be executed at all. 

It is too plain for argument that this act of Congress 
not only authorizes but obliges the Secretary of the In- 
terior to determine what disabilities will so incapacitate 
a man for manual labor as to entitle him to a pension. 
Congress might, of course, have decided this question 
itself, but it might also, as it has done in countless 
analogous instances, refer the decision to an Executive 
officer charged with the administration of the law. 

It is also perfectly obvious that when a man has 
reached a certain age, the mere fact of his being so old 
of itself shows an incapacity to support himself by 
manual labor. No rational being will ask a man of 
ninety-five, for instance, to establish such incapacity 
by proof. Moreover, it is equally evident that such 
partial incapacity as entitles the sufferer to a pension 
less in amount will be shown by his attaining a less 
age. If the Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency had been a soldier and were dependent on manual 
labor for his support, no one would, | am sure, question 
his right to pension under this act. Previous Secre- 
taries of the Interior, with the approval 
of previous Presidents, provided ru’es and 
regulations whereby ages were fixed at 
which applicants for pensions under this 
law were presumed to be entitled to the 
maximum and minimum 
amounts therein respec- 
tively mentioned. Secre- 
tary Hitchcock, with the 
approval of President 
Roosevelt, somewhat re- 
duced these age limits, 
fixing the former at sev- 
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and, so far as I 
know, the only 
definite 
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(See p. 24) 
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behind a couple of big, shaggy, rough-headed colts. 
The candidate, sit ing alone on the front seat, drove. 
Beside | were half a dozen boxes of ‘‘Joe Share 
Segars”’ ( str t a somewhat moderate price for 
am paig st large receptacle containing two 
ndred nk f{ »f ** Joe Share Chewing Gum.” 
i knew all the well-to-do farmers whom we encoun- 
ion the road, as well as most of the farm-hands, 
nsters, and laborers. Those with whom he had no 
vious acquaintance he freely left in possession of his 
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schoolhouse as the morning session was 
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titude at large did my friend in stentorian 
tones address himself, alighting by the watering-trough 
with an open cigar-box in each hi and. ‘‘Fri¢ 
Joe Share, candidate for County Recorder! 


To the mul 


-nds, here’s 


Step up 


and take a cigar and we'll talk it over!’ There’s a cigar 
for every man here, Republican, Democrat, or Prohi- 
bitionist, whether you vote for me or not—and I'll say 


to you, Aonest, now, boys—I don’t see any reason why 
it ought to be not!”’ 

Immediately he became the attraction at that show. 
Indeed, the sale languished all the time he was there 


and his voice and laugh rang out to the utter stultifica- 


tion of the country auctioneer. He met dozens of ac 
forgetting neither names nor faces. 


quaintances 

By George!"’ he would cry If there ain’t old Pap 
Lawrence and Uncle Henry Drinkwater! Skin me, 
boys, but I'm glad to see you! Hello, Bill Davis, how's 
Ben? That twelve-year-old boy of yours must be pretty 
near as tall as youare by thistime. Hello, Dad Elkins 
who’s this man you got with you? Republican? He 
certainly looks good to me I'll bet he keeps Azs front 
walk in good order! Friend, take a cigar on Joe Share, 
candidate for County Recorder, and wants the job 
mighty bad! Take another to smoke after a while and 
another for your hired man. Tell him it’s from Joe 
Share; tell him to vote for me, and I'll act like a 
father to you when you come to town.” 

One singular phenomenon of his attack a student 
was able to observe: He invariably addressed very old 
men as *‘Pap’’; middling old men as *‘ Dad,”’ and oldish 
middle-aged men as ‘‘ Uncle.’’ 

He kept eddies and whirlpools about him in that slow- 
moving crowd; he went through it like a big dog 
scampering in a pile of fallen leaves, and was quite 
impossible to follow. I think it took him about twenty 
minutes to shake the hand of every one there, and dis- 
tribute most of his cigars, and when that was done the 
place made one think of a burning hayfield. 

The ladies of a neighborhood Baptist Church had 
established themselves at a long, extemporized plank 
counter in a big wagon-shed, and were prepared to sup- 
ply the hungry with dinner (it was now about the 
eleventh hour of morning) at fifteen cents a cover, for 
the benefit of the church building fund. To this re- 
treat Mr. Share conducted as many people as could pos- 
sibly crowd in, there to be regaled at his expense 
There were no seats, nor were they needed; we all lined 
up against the counter, and each received a quart tin- 
cup of boiling chicory and a large tin platter whereon 
reposed, mingled in pleasant confusion, about a hatful 
of boiled beans and fried potatoes; one-half of a half- 
boiled chicken, and a section of moist crusted apple pie, 
about as eatable as a wet book. I profess my admira- 
tion and respect for those who labored for the church 
building fund, yet it was impossible not to fear that 
their piety asked too much 
of the gastronomic capaci- 
ties of even the candidate 
for Recorder. 

Notso; very far from it. 


He placed himself in a 
commanding position at 
the head of the counter, 


and, after one g'ance of 
misgiving at the food—so 
faint that no one caught 
it—settled to his task, and 
cleaned his platter utterly 
with a despatch that one 
would have called magnifi- 
cent had it not been for 
the fact that to linger 
over such a repast must 
have been fatal. 

‘Talk about good cook- 
ing!’ he declarei sono / 
rously, pouring down the 
scalding chicory without 
a tear. ‘All I want is 
good old-fashioned coun- 
try eating! I tell you, 
boys, Joe Share don’t ask 
anything better than this! 

Hi, down there by the 
door, can’t you move up 
one and let old Pap Good- 
ean there get in? Al- 
ways room for one more, 
as you'll find when you 
elect me Recorder and 
want a favor. Come in, 
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I never met Pap till this morning—strange, too, 
because my first cousin's a great friend of his son-in 
law—but I never met either of ‘em till to-day, yet I 
somehow kind of took to both of 'em, right off. Are you 
all right down there, Pap? That’s good! Papsmelt this 
good country cooking, and it made him so hungry he 
had to crowd in! Ha, ha! Eat hearty, boys, it's all on 
your next Recorder—nobody else is allowed to spend 
money here except one man, and Joe Share’s his name. 
I tell you, we ought to be mighty grat: ‘ul to these la- 
dies, giving us a banquet like this—just giving it, that’s 
what I mean—why, it’s worth twice the money! And 
think o’ the trouble they're going to, waitin’ on us big, 
lazy men! You don’t see any such good-lookin’ girls 
as these waitin’ on men in town. The country’s the 
place for good looks and good cooks; that’s what I tell 
‘em in town! And I want to say right here that if I 
get elected Recorder I’m comin’out to the country to get 
a wife!’ This was greeted by a cheer from the diners, 
and a burst of laughter from the blushing and busy 
waitresses. ‘‘Yessir,’’ continued the candidate, ‘“‘it’s 
the Gospel truth; if you elect me I’m going to head 
right out for this neighborhood. Now look at this pie 
—you don’t get such pies as this in the city, money 
couldn’t buy ‘em! I'd like to know who made it.” 
One of the girls was hereupon laughingly indicated as 
the creator and donor of the pie to the cause, and Mr. 
Share disposed of his section without a shudder, mean- 
while following the perturbed lady with admiration of 
the deepest in his eyes. ‘‘I might have known it!’’ he 
exclaimed; and, indeed, he might, since she was by far 
the prettiest girl in the place. ‘I kind of thought it 
was her all along, and _ want to say again, and no 
shenanigan about it, if Joe Share's elected to draw that 
Recorder’s salary he'll be, out here the day after 
election!”’ 

At this the embarrassed waitress, much pleased, but 
unable to face the thunder of guffaws which followed 
the declaration, set down some pans she was carrying 
and openly fled. 

“That’s a mighty nice girl running away there,’’ 
said Joe reflectively 

‘‘Yes,"’ whispered the reporter at his elbow. 
why she’s running. 

The feast having been concluded, the candidate led 
the way to the watering-trough, where, after being 
properly photographed in the arms of his old and new 
friends, we ascended into the surrey, and after a final 
shower of cigars and chewing gum—to be taken home 
to the children—we drove slowly out of the yard. 

‘I’m mighty sorry to go, boys,"’ Share called back, 
‘but I've got to get back to town and do some 'lection- 
eering. Mighty pleasant little excursion—just came 
out to see how you are and have a good time, just for 
sociability, you know, not campaigning—but don't 
forget Joe Share on elec- 
tion day!”’ 

Then as we passed out 
of hearing he turned to 
the reporter: ‘Say, com- 
rade, I wish you'd give 
me another of your ci- 
gars.’’ We did not drive 
home by the roads we 
had traveled on the way 
out; that might have 
caused a waste of ammu- 


Pap. 


‘That's 


nition. The ‘‘Joe Share 
Segars’’ and the eternal 


chewing gum brightened 
the lives of another por- 
tion of the county’s popu- 
lation, and the loud 
hearty voice of the candi- 
date cheered the voter on 
his way, while the reporter 
and I reclined in the rear 
seat, soaking in the warm 
autumn air, and smoking 
—but not smoking the 
famous Segars, no. 

We approached a white 
farmhouse, standing some 
distance from the road, 
and observed that a 
streamer of crape was at- 
tached to the door-knob, 
and that a number of 
folded undertaker’s chairs 
leaned desolately against 
the porch-railing, though 
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nobody was to be seen about the place. ‘‘Well, I'll be 
doggoned,’’ said Mr. Share regretfully, ‘‘if that poor, 
fat old Mrs. Schultze mustn’t be dead! Lived there 
all alone with a hired girl and ran her farm in good 
shape, too. Well, I am sorry! Poor old Mrs. Schultze, 
it’s a siame she’s dead; good a woman as ever lived! 
I suppose they're fixin’ for the funeral inside now. I'll 
just go in and—”’ 

‘You knew her well?’’ asked the reporter as Share 
drew in the colts at the gate, and, handing the reins to 
me, jumped out. 

‘‘Well, 4ind of well; she bought a bureau of me once. 
I tell you, boys, there's no place on earth you can ‘lec- 
tioneer better than at a funeral, if you go at it right.”’ 

He removed his hat, and, with modest mien and bowed 
head, walked slowly up the path to the door, which he 
opened hushfully; then, having passed within, closed 
behind him. Five minutes later he came out briskly, 
strode down the path, and threw the gate shut behind 
him. 

‘Too late,’’ he said, as he gathered up the reins and 
chirruped to the colts. ‘‘They’d already got through 
with the funeral; all on their way to the cemetery. 
Nobody there but the undertaker’s assistant.'’ He 
paused, sighed, then with a brightening face con- 
cluded, ‘‘But you bet your life I 'lectioneered zm all 
right!’’ 


It was mid-afternoon when we reached the city 
and the candidate’s next appointment, but we were in 
good time. We descended from the surrey at the office 
door of an immense carriage factory and joined a cheer- 
ful assembly of fifteen Republican candidates for vari- 
ous offices, who were to go through the shops and 
‘‘electioneer’’ the employees. A small wagon-load of 
boxes of campaign cigars was piled in a corner for dis- 
tribution to the workmen as they should pass out in 
the evening, and the candidates formed in single file, 
Share at their head, each with his right hand shaped to 
shake the hand of toil, and grasping in his left a pack- 
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age of cards bearing his name and the declaration of 
his candidacy. 

The superintendent led the way and the line marched 
off into the shops. There were three miles of those 
shops to be traversed, floor upon floor, not counting the 





The congregation was moved by a natural reaction 
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stairways, and every one of the workmen was to be 
electioneered, handshaken, becarded, and informed of 
the wditing cigars by each of the fifteen. Not all of 
the latter lasted; five had fallen out of line after the 
smoke and heat of the forges, and only eight very hot 


and grimy men, covered witl 
left when the first of the paint ps ' 

was here that they began to be unrecognizable T 
workmen in the paint-shop, to all app 

dained the delicate art 

the work with their 
somewhat uncertain file of car 
painter nearest the door, he p 





with a dripping black hand, indicating that s 
might be left on a bench near by 
This was not to Mr. Share’s notion as a working 


didate, or perhaps his motive may have been a gener 


ous wish to see his fellow candidates handsomely 
rated, even at some cost to himself; at 
walked straight up to the painter and, firmly grasping 
the oozy hand in his own, announced hi 








ambition and the deposit of cigars. The andi 
dates paused, exchanged somewhat sickly gl es, ther 
of. necessity followed his example. They shook th 


hand of each of the thirty or more painters in that big 


room. This was the room where the work was in black 
paint. From it they passed into one of the varnishing 
rooms, where a round of handshaking securely var 


nished the black paint upon them. Thence they went 
through the room where blue paint was used; after 
which the blué was varnished in. Passing from room 
to room, the candidates made furtive efforts to dry their 
hands on their handkerchiefs, 1nd then wiped their hot 
faces on those same handkerchiefs, with striking effect 
By their clothes, also, the totalest stranger toe Mr. 
Holmes could have told where they had been. Red 
and yellow were the last colors, each followed by a coat 
of varnish, and when at half-past five in the afternoon 
Mr. Share led his exhausted cohorts back to the office, 
their appearance offered all the charms of a comic 
suppleinent rescued from an ash barrel. ‘But we did 
some mighty good work ‘lectioneering, boys!’ re- 
marked Mr. Share, as a friend led him at arm’s- 
length to a room where there was a barre! of turpentine 
and a tub of hot soapsuds. (Continued on puge 28.) 
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local phases likely to influence the doubtful States. The estimate on Indiana appeared September 24; Illinois, October 1; Wisconsin, October 8; Missouri, October 15 
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CHARLESTON, West Viroinia, October 10 
IRCUMSTANCES so shape themselves in some 
localities that, even with the best intentions of 
non-partisanship, the honest observer finds him- 
self inevitably leaning to one party or the other. 
Thus, in Missouri, Folk (a Democrat) indubitably rep- 
resents clean government; his opponents, the old, evil 
system. La Follette in Wisconsin and Deneen in Illi- 
nois (both Republicans) stand, as obviously, for the 
better against the worse. Here in West Virginia the 
problem is more difficult. Neither side represents any- 
thing loftier than expediency. Both seem, on their 
records of party government, equally conscienceless. 
So, if this article appears, in essence, anti-Republican 
it is only because the Republican party is in power, has 
long been in power and has grown arrogant with power. 
What is now true of it has been, in the past, true of 
its a te rgene Corruption is of no one party. It is of 
the body politic. West Virginia, to-day the greatest 
‘‘boom"’ State in the Union, is poisoned throughout 
with a political contamination so thoroughly assimi- 
lated that its ulcers are visible in every department of 
public life. 

Basing judgment on the 1goo0 plurality of 22,000, this 
State may fairly be regarded as normally Republican. 
Only the Republicans can defeat the Republican candi- 
dates here, this November, and they are in a fair way 
to do it. Last spring W. M. O. Dawson, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, and Governor White, the 
present incumbent, had a tax bill passed which is now 
the paramount issue in the campaign. Ostensibly it 
was designed to relieve the farmer and small property 
holder, and to put the heavy burden of taxation upon 
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the coal, oil, timber, and railroad interests, which con- 
stitute the chief wealth of the State. Without going 
into the merits of the law, it will suffice to say here 
that it has aroused intense resentment among all 
classes, and it will admittedly lose to the party that 
fathered it thousands of votes. In it, capital sees a 
threat of permanent ‘*‘hold-up,”’ while the farmer is being 
eloquently persuaded (and on the face of it the tax 
measure seems to bear out this claim) that instead of 
reducing his tribute to the State, the law will double it. 
No denial is made by Republicans that this measure 
has put them upon the defensive. But they assert that 
it will not divert enough votes to change the result. 

Most of the discontented Republicans with whom I 
have talked—and one comes upon them everywhere— 
say that they will vote for Roosevelt and Fairbanks, 
but will split to the Democratic candidates on the State 
ticket. Such is the form of ballot in this State that 
splitting a ticket is a delicate and cumbersome enter- 
prise. Indubitably, many votes will be nullified by 
illegal markings, and these may be counted as lost to 
Roosevelt. Other malcontents will ‘‘go the whole hog”’ 
and cast a straight Democratic ballot in order to compass 
the defeat of Dawson. If Dawson is beaten by any con- 
siderable plurality, he will drag the entire ticket down 
with him. On the other hand, should his opponent win 
by only a small margin, the Republican Presidential 
candidates may well pull through on party loyalty. 

Other influences than the tax law are working to the 
detriment of the Republican party. The nomination 
of Dawson was accomplished only after a struggle of 
unprecedented bitterness, carried on by methods that 
were a mere mockery of the right of suffrage. C. F. 
Teter was Dawson's opponent. Both sides had a strong 
and active organization in every county, and in many 
of the counties the fight was fought out with every 
weapon known to political warfare. Ballot-box stuffing, 
padding of the rolls, intimidation, ruffianism of hired 
thugs, open and shameless. bribery, importation of 
floaters, and repeating were resorted to by both fac- 
tions. The worst conditions are typified by the battle 
in Kanawha County. 

Kanawha is the capital county of West Virginia. 
Charleston, the capital city, is the business centre of a 
wonderfully rich coal and timber country, a region of 
great and sudden fortunes. Hustle and enterprise are 
its normal characteristics. But with all its commercial 
progressiveness, Charleston is, perhaps, as rotten polit- 
ically as any American municipality. Civic pride seems 
not to exist; public opinion is almost dead. Calumni- 
ous statements these, if made upon the authority of a 
mere outside observer; but they are not made upon my 
own responsibility. They are the open expression of 
the leading citizens without respect to party—that very 
‘“‘best element of citizenship’’ which by reason of in- 
herent inactivity, discouragement, or cowardice is re- 
sponsible for these conditions. Charleston's enforce- 
ment of criminal law, particularly as regards murder, 
has been farcical; its police department, commanded 
by a professional law-breaker, is largely made up of the 
lawless element; its political processes are based upon 
the dollar and the pistol. The Dawson-Teter fight at 
the primaries enlisted all the elements of lawlessness. 
Chief of Police ‘‘Brinny’’ Lynn was in charge of the 
Dawson forces at one of the polling places. Lynn is 
typical of the Kanawha County system of political re- 
wards. He is an ex-divekeeper who, at the time of his 
appointment, was under indictment for running a 
‘‘blind tiger’’ in his house of evil resort near the town 
limits. Lynn was in charge of a crowd of negro re- 
peaters at the polling place. He performed the im- 
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portant function of paymaster. The system was this 
One of Lynn's policemen stood at the door of the poll- 
ing place, and as each negro came out, received a signal 
from an inside official, which he transmitted by a lifted 
finger to his chief across the street, signifying that the 
man had voted ‘“‘right.’’ Thereupon the Chief of Police 
pulled out a wad of money and paid the voter in the 
open street, and in direct sight of the passers-by. Not 
until cameras were produced did ‘‘ Brinny”’ transfer his 
operations to a shed whose shadows protected him from 
the sensitive plate. When some of his friends remon- 
strated with him upon the methods employed, he said 
“‘Ah, what do I care? The snap-shotters didn’t get 
near enough to show the money, did they?”’ ’ 

While Lynn was financing the voting here, in another 
part of town Douglas Hughes, Deputy United States 
Marshal, was handling another ‘‘roll.’’ Occasionally he 
would come down to see how Lynn was managing, and 
on one of these visits the picture here produced was 
taken. Upon learning that I had secured a copy of the 
photograph, friends of Hughes urged me that I should 
not couple him with Lynn. It would not be fair, said 
they, as Hughes was a man of good private character 
and of refined associations. That is true: heis. ‘‘ But, 
said I, ‘‘I have the testimony of a number of reputable 
citizens who saw him openly paying for votes.’ 

‘Oh, that's all right,’’ said they. ‘‘ Everybody does 
that. That won't hurt him socially. But to associate 
his name with Brinny Lynn’s, unless you explain that 
it is purely political, would injure him seriously.’’ 

In another precinct the Teter faction burst into the 
pelling place armed with revolvers and took possession. 
O. B. Petty of the Dawson faction, then postmaster at 
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Chief 


of Police Lynn, of Charleston, West Virginia (in the slouch hat), and Deputy United States 
Marshal Hughes escorting a colored voter away from the polls at the Republican primaries of May 7, 
1904, after making sure that he has “‘voted right.'’ The negro with his hand in his pocket and the 
satisfied expression of face is the voter Chief Lynn is threatening the photographer with arrest 
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Police Lyn 
negro voter to the “pay-off shed at the Republican primary elections of May 7, 1904 





of Charleston, West Virginia, who had charge of the Dawson forces, 





groes at the polling place of the Republican primaries in Charleston, West Virginia, 


The policeman at the door signaled to Chief of Police Lynn as each negro “voted 
his signal the voter was paid off in broad daylight in the public street by the Chief 











Charleston, led a charge upon them. (Petty has since been 
forced out of the post-office and out of the chairmanship of the 
Republican local organization, under disgraceful charges brought 
by two of the women employees of the post-office.) The charge 
was repulsed and Petty was thrown out. One of the Teter fac- 
tion then sat down on the poll-book with the announcement 
that no vote would be cast in that precinct that day. He ‘‘made 
good.’’ Nota vote was cast. The fact that the maker of the 
announcement had a revolver in each hand may have had its 
influence. However, the adjoining precinct made up for any 
deficiency, by casting about twice as many votes as there were 
voters within its limits 

All these things were matters of public note and discussion. 
But no prosecution followed. The prosecuting attorney is Chair- 
man of the Republican County Committee. Giving him credit 
for willingness to prosecute, there is no law under which he can 
proceed. Under the present system in West Virginia, no crime 
against the suffrage at primaries, unless such primaries are called 
by a special formula which is not in common use, is punishable 
At a regular election there is a penalty (ridiculously inadequate) 
for bribery, ballot-box stuffing, and similar offences. In so far 
as bribery is concerned it is a dead letter. There has never been 
in the history of Kanawha County, nor, so far as I can discover, 
in the State of West Virginia, a prosecution for bribery or a con- 
viction for election frauds. Two years ago a reward fund of 
$1,000 was raised in Charleston for the conviction of illegal 
voters. Not a bank in the city dared hold it asa trustee. That 
year negrves voted who variously gave their residences to the 
officials as St. Albans, Kansas City, Missouri, and Gallipolis, Ohio. 

In Parkersburg the delegates to the State Convention were 
chosen by a mass convention. The Dawson forces organized, 
elected delegates, adjourned, and spent the rest of the day try- 
ing to keep the Teter forces from doing likewise. Every time 
the Teter men got their meeting under way, a rush would b: 
made by the Dawson troops, and a free-for-all row would ensue 
All the afternoon the electors played football. Hired thugs and 
negro bruisers came to grips with the leading financial, legal 
and business lights of the community. The furniture was re- 
duced to splinters, the piano on the stage was torn to pieces, 
and at one time the interested spectators fled in panic, fearing 
that the flimsy building was about to fall. Yet no one was 
killed, and there were only a few arms and legs broken when the 
Teter men finally effected what they called an organization. 

Naturally, both factions went to the State Convention at 
Wheeling ready for anything. It was really an astonishing con- 
vocation. For one thing the Dawson men, who were in control, 
dispensed with the Committee on Credentials. The Teter con- 
testants from Kanawha got no chance to present their case, be- 
cause, as one of the leaders in the convention declared ‘‘if the 
truth about Kanawha comes out here, it will raise a stench that 
will drive the best element out of the party.’’ Those in control 
of the convention ‘‘bulled through"’ their programme. 

Dawson won by methods palpably unfair, when he could as 
well have won by fair methods, as he had a majority of the dele- 
gates in any case. The Teter men are very bitter, and, although 
Teter himself is loyal, many of them will cast a silent vote for 
the Democratic candidates 

Politicians of both parties assure me that Dawson personally 
is ‘‘straight."’ ‘‘Straight’’ seems to be largely a relative term. 
For instance, Dawson has been for eight years Secretary of 
State of West Virginia. There are about twelve thousand cor- 
porations, a large propertion of them doing business in other 
parts of the country, which are incorporated under the liberal 
laws of West Virginia, and all of these are responsible, in certain 
details of management and legal status, to the Secretary of State. 
When a charter is taken out by a corporation, the Secretary of 
State sends out a notice requiring the incorporators to pay certain 
fees and also notifying them that by the law they are compelled 
to appoint an attorney in the State. With the official notice, 
Dawson has been inclosing an advertising slip, summarizing the 
law, and making this bid for his own private practice 


“The undersigned being a regular practicing attorney at law, giving attention 
to corporations and corporation laws exclusively, offers his services as Statutory 
Attorney, and will act as such attorney for a corporation for a yearly fee of $x 
payable in advance. If 1 am appointed the attorney of record of the corporation, 
the power of attorney should be sent to me with sufficient remittance, and I will 
attend to the filing and recordation thereof in both the offices of the Cour ity Clerk 
and the Secretary of State, etc. The total amount to be remitted to me is $16.25— 
$ro for first annual fee, and $6.25 for recording, etc., as above. 

“Yours respectfully, Wi.1am M. O. Dawson, Secretary of State.” 


This remarkable document is headed ‘‘Circular No. 10, State 
of West Virginia, office of Secretary of State, Charleston,’’ and 
has all the appearance of a State document. Thus Mr. Dawson 
has not only been using his position as a persuasive influence 
(let us put it mildly) upon the corporations, but he has also been 
drumming up his private business at the State's expense for sta- 
tionery and postage. When! asked the politicians about this 
they were frankly amused. 

‘You're not going to publish a little thing like that, are you?’’ 
said they. ‘‘Why, that’s a recognized perquisite of the office.’’ 

This I found to be true. Former Secretaries of State have 
done it. It was under a Democratic administration that the 
scheme started. This office has been a famous grafting ground 
in other particulars. The present Democratic boss of Kanawha 
County, Will Chilton, was short in his accounts some $20,000 
when he was Secretary of State, and no one ever knew whither 
the money went. Afterward, under pressure, he paid it back. 
Further to illustrate my point that the Democrats are no better 
than the Republicans, the only Republican nominee now indorsed 
by the Democratic party in Kanawha County is the candidate for 
Circuit Judge, and he has to his record a defalcation of several 
thousand dollars of public funds, only a small part of which has 
he ever paid in. It is hard to find a State or city administration 
here without its shameful record of money baldly stolen. 

In some of the more reputable communities I have heard it 
argued that West Virginia should not be damned for the sins of 
Kanawha County. But Kanawha is the political centre of the 
State, and from there the poison has spread. Fayette County, 
next door, is as bad; they have nominated there, for Circuit 
Judge on the Republican ticket, a Democratic turncoat who is 
under indictment for embezzlement. The city of Huntington is 
a fair match for Charleston, with the Democrats somewhat in 
the lead in the matter of corruption. Parkersburg and Clarks- 
burg are less flagrant, but they are learning the lesson. Even 
in the fine and staid old counties, such as Monongalia and 
Berkeley, it is now recognized that money can be ‘judiciously’ 
used. Wheeling, the largest city in the State, claims to be com- 
paratively exempt, but its officials make corrupt bargains with 
the professional law-breakers, and in the matter of illegal liquor 
selling, gambling, and other forms of vice, the city is as ‘‘wide 
open’ as New York in Tammany’s palmy days. What cor- 
ruption is done at election time, however, is under cover, and 
there exists a wholesome fear of discovery in the matter of 
repeating and illegal voting. The vote-market, on the other 
hand, is ‘always active on both sides. (Continued on page 25.) 
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George Heath, the winner, at the starting line 























Wreck of George Arents, Jr.'s, car Clement (12) passing Frank Croker (17) in front of the grand stand 























George Heath, the winner, crossing the finish line, having covered the course of 284.40 miles in 5 hr. 26 m. 45 sec. actual running time 
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|. A Cossack scouting party. 2. Russian officers on the ign 
forces. 3. A “flying column” of Red Cross surgeons and oferiies, 
in the rear from a possible infantry attack. These soldiers Wc not i 
the afternoon of the same day they held the Japanese in che@ long e 


in the valley is Santchensk. 5. A battery of the Sixth Easi® berian 
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on the hignct point of Talien Pass observing the approach of the Japanese 
geons and oferiies. 4. An infantry trench to protect a battery on the hill 
se soldiers Wie not in action when the photograph was taken, but later in 
anese in che long enough for the battery to retire in safety. The village 
» Sixth Easif berian Artillery Regiment about to go into action. 6. The 
fight. 7. Se#.ce in honor of the dead, held by the Russians after the battle 
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Photograph} ‘th the Russian Army. Copyright 190g by Collier's Weekly 
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bi lalien Pass and the Japanese sam paig ; 
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} Photographs by tor K. Bulla. Collier's War Photographer with the Russian Army 
| : it 
i AST WEEK. under the title of ‘The Eve of a Great Buttle,"’ we published an : 
at i article illustrated with photographs by Victor K. Bulla, CoLLigER’s photog- t 
fH the Russian forces, describing the situation, from the Russian : 
i n Pass, just before the battle which resulted in a severe Rus- : 
a8 at place, and the subsequent fall of Simucheng and Haicheng ( 
+ rint a striking lot of photographs, some taken just before the b 
) Pass began, some during the battle, and some after the fighting . 
photographs were taken June 14 and 15. On the evening of re 
Kuropatkin left his headquarters it 
t Liao-Yang and proceeded in person to the front R 
» inspe tions of the troops which, since | x 
June 1 Vz Y ) ed southward for the saving ia 
of General Stakelberg’s shattered and demoralized 
n Mr. Bulla boarded the same train as General 
kin, and ympanied him south as far as 
yhotographer turned to the 
company the division 
h—the one who fought ee 
y at the Yalu River—up to the (iacvane 
ut ten miles to the east of the y 
lies the village of Simucheng, 
rs of the army defending the 
g-Wang-Cheng through Talien 
been established. The Rus- 
‘ »n and commissariat depots a a ales, at 
“ poly Preteen ~ ae 4 Most es MAP An outpost firing on the Japanese 
stor ad to be destroyed about a month later : perce Spat cr 
t Vv ali t before > pressure he Showing routes follow- 
wher vey fell back before the pressure of the pop ty are 
lapat nese armies. 1, Oku in j 
B t the ti Mr. Bulla reached Simucheng no pursekt of Stakelberg; This pass is one of a dozen gate- i 
Japanese were wit fifteen miles of that village eee Bangg ol ways in the mountain chain that | 
phey were on th her side of Talien Pass, which 3, Nodzu's advance on runs from the head of the Liaotung 
Russia D SK ind they seemed va hichau from Taku- Peninsula almost straight north- i 
j ( | shz , 5. 6, advance o rar” : i 
falling advance guard arctica ward to within some twenty miles i 
from Feng Wang Cheng of Liao-Yang, and then curves to | 


the east, paralleling the Taitse 
River, about fifteen miles to the 
south. The principal passes, which 
were hotly contested by the hostile 
armies, may be found on the ac- 
companying map. 

When Mr. Bulla reached Talien 
Pass, on June 15, he found it 
heavily fortified. The ridges of 
hills flanking the Pass were striped 
with trenches and dotted with 
bomb-proof casemates. The guns 
that commanded every approach 
to the Pass numbered about sixty, 
and belonged to the Sixth East 
Siberian Artillery Brigade. Gen- 
erals Lewesham and Pleshkoff, 
under General Sassulitch, were in 
command of the forces defending 
the position. Mr. Bulla found his 
point of vantage in the trenches 
occupied by the First Battery of 
the Sixth East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade. The fight had already 
begun. From where his camera 
was planted our photographer 
could see the smoke of the Japa- 
nese artillery that held: positions 
on the lower hills to the east of 
the Pass. 

The fighting which Mr. Bulla 
witnessed was only the “tuning 
up” of the two opposing armies. 
It was the long-distance artillery 
duel which generally precedes ev- 
ery attack on a fortified position, 
and which may last for hours only, 
or for days. In this case the two 
A gun of the Sixth East Siberian Artillery Regiment about to go into action; two of the gunners have bandaged heads from wounds received antagonists did not come into 
in an earlier engagement. Another battery may be seen in action on the hill in the background. The Japanese are coming up the valley close contact for nearly a fort- 
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night. When they did, the Russians got the worst of it 
The position at the time when Mr. Bulla tvok his photo 
graphs needs some detailed description to be understood 
It is doubtful if it has been made comprehensible to the 
American reading public before this, although consider- 
able light was thrown on it by Frederick Palmer, Cot- 
LIER'S correspondent with General Kuroki’s army, in the 
description of the advance on Motien Pass, written at 
Kansuiten, June 27, and printed in CoLiier’s for August 
20. Mr. Palmer accompanied the central column of the 
Japanese First Army on its march to Liao-Yang along the 
great Peking Road from Feng-Wang-Cheng, and he knew 
that parallel columns were advancing in the same direc- 
tion on the left and on the right. But of the experiences 
of these two wings, he knew nothing, of course. 

The situation needs explanation because the fate of 
Liao-Yang may be said to have been settled at that early 
stage of the campaign’s second phase, although the 
battle named after that place did not occur until two 
months later. The map shows six numbered roads, radi- 
ating from the coast of the Bay of Korea to the east, 
northeast, and north. Route 1 turns from Pitsewo, the 
landing place of General Oku and the Second Japanese 
Army, into the main road running along the railway from 
Port Arthur to Liao-Yang. It was along this road that 
General Oku advanced to Wafangow and Telissu, where 
he met and routed the Russian force under General 
Stakelberg, sent south to relieve Port Arthur. Further 
to the north on the same road lies the city of Kaichau, or 
Kaiping, the taking of which in August compelled the 
evacuation of Newchwang. 

Routes 2 and 3 start together at Takushan, forty miles 
west of the mouth of the Yalu River, and there General 
Nodzu disembarked the Japanese Third Army in the latter 
part of May. He marched north to Siuyen, where the 
road forks and turns west. Its southern branch (Route 
2) runs through a very mountainous and inaccessible 
country to Kaichau. Like all the other Manchurian roads 
east of the railway line and south of the Taitse River, it 
has a gateway which by fortification may be made as hard 
to take as any fortress. On the Siuyen-Kaichau Road this 
gate isnamed Chapan Pass. The northerly branch, 
designated on the map as Route 3, leads from 
Siuyen to Tachichau, half-way between Kaichau 
and Haicheng, where it crosses the railway and the 
Port Arthur Road, and continues to Newchwang. 
At its narrowest point lies the Fuchu Pass. 

Route 4 is a branch of the old Peking Road, leav- 
ing this at Chuchiatien, some fifteen miles to the 
northwest of Feng-Wang-Cheng, and proceeding 
through the Talien Pass to Simucheng and Hai- 
cheng. The highway from Feng-Wang-Cheng 
(and all Korea) to Liao-Yang and Peking is num- 
bered 5 on the map, while Route 6 goes in a north- 
easterly direction from Feng-Wang-Cheng to Sa- 
machi, or Samatze. There it turns and runs ina 
wide-sweeping curve north and west to Liao-Yang, 
its last twenty-five miles paralleling the Taitse 
River. Within twenty miles of Liao-Yang it forks 
and sends a branch northward to Mukden. This 
last-mentioned branch may be heard of in the cam- 
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A Cossack scout reporting to officers of the staff, giving the details 
ef a skirmish with Japanese outposts at the head of Talien Pass 
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A field-gun 
in action 


Operating on a wounded 
soldier on board the 


hospital train 


paign now going on, with Mukden as the objective. Along each one « f these six 
roads a Japanese force was advancing at the time Mr. Bulla secured his pictures 
General Oku’s northward march along No. 1 has already been referred to. It cor 
tinued after the battle of Telissu, and General Stakelberg had to retreat further 
and further north. Nodzu and his Third Army were pushing along Nos. 3 and 4 
with the apparent intention of cutting off Stakelberg. Kuroki had his left wing on 
No. 4, his main force on No. 5, and a strong detachment on No. 6. Thus the « ntire 
front of the Japanese forces about June 15 measured some one hundred and fifty miles 
curving from the coast of the Liaotung Gulf to a point situated some one hundred 
miles east of Liao-Yang, and as far north of the Yalu River. The six divisions moved 
concertedly with the precision of clockwork. Every force waited on the others 
The outside world knew next to nothing about what was going on. Brief and cor 
fused cable reports told of skirmishes at places that could not be identified on the 
maps, and which might be located along any one of the six roads. The Russians 
sending their reports through General Sakharoff, were particularly careful in- 
making any distinctions that might convey comprehensible facts to the world 
large. And it seems, too, that they knew little more of the manner in which t! 
Japanese forces were being moved forward than we did here in the \ nited State 
Apparently the Russians supposed, about the period we are now dealing with 
General Kuroki had thrown almost his entire army westward along roads No 

4, in order to cut off General Stakelberg. Accordingly General Kuropatkin we 
ened his forces on the Motien Pass on road No. 5, and threw as many troops 
thought he could spare to the south, where they advanced to head off the Jay 

at the passes of Talien and Fuchu. This move was fatal. 

General Kuroki had to wait for General Nodzu, who was last on the scene and 
the most difficult country to traverse. That was the period in which the First Ari 
spent six weeks at Feng-Wang-Cheng, while the war correspondents filled the a 
with wails and wondered if the war had come toa close. During that time Kurok 
main force and left wing coquetted with the Russian forces opposed tothem in 
a way as to draw the enemy further and further on. The Western world heard 
just then about Japanese retreats, and their lac k of ability to follow up such vict 
as those won at the Yalu and at Telissu. ; é 

On June 24 word reached General Kuroki that General Nodzu had taker 
Chapan and Fuchu Passes, and was well on the way toward a junction with Gen 
Oku’s army on the Port Arthur Road. "That same day the advance descril 
Mr. Palmer began. And the very same day General Kuroki’s left wing on the t 
Wang-Cheng-Haicheng road ceased withdrawing and took the aenve 
(¢ MLN ue up 





sian vanguard was swept aside and withdrew to Talien Pass 
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THE INSIDE 


> Gymnasium of Montclair 


HE Trophy Room in th 





University was decorated with shields and ban- 
ners celebrating athletic triumphs over the rival 
institution of Stone F or all but one week in the 





ely a room into which visitors glanced 











year it was m 
and : How interesting!’’ But during the 
week before the annual fo tball game with Stone, it 
was a closed and sacred place, for here in the evenings, 
after the day’s pract vas done, the coaches gave the 
football team their last tuition 

On one such evening a big Freshman stood among 
the men whom the head coach was questioning. The 
head coach was a short, thick man of thirty, black- 
haired and dark, with a morose frowning face and a 





believed that to be dis- 


nervously quick m anner ; he 
Three assistant coaches, 


agreeable was to be forcible 





younger graduates of the university, made a group on 
ve other side of the room, and now and then exchanged 
an observant word 
Warden, the Freshman, was a mild, dreamy-looking 
boy, but the shadow of an obstinate resolution marked 
the corners of his mouth. He was wishing that there 
were chairs, and that he might sit down, for he was 
ry tired 
Bullock, the head coach, observed his inattention, 


with a quick and noiseless step appeared before 
thirty-five ninety-five, your man is through 
h e demanded swiftly 

looked bewildered, and 
five, did you say, 


“Signal 
u, what then?’’ 
Warden gave a nerv 
repeated: * Sign 
Mr. . Bi ullock? 
That is exactly what I said,’ 
acid and sarcastic voice, standing with his hands in his 
ets and glowering at the Freshman. ‘‘And your 
man is through you,’’ he repeated with ominous pa- 
tience, ‘‘and I what, when you had stopped 
thought the all over, you would probably 








ous start, 


rty-hve—ninety- 


’ replied the coach in an 





kL 
Pp CK 


asked you 
matter 


reshman dropped his eyes. 


j forget in the game,’’ sneered 
And that would be very valuable of you 
Your duty the a would be to put their right 
< out of business a join the inter- 

breaks aieudh between left tackle and 
meditate on that for a short time. 
0k a — step to the othe r end of 
the deuce would you do—?’ 







ad, if possible 








bi pan 1d sprang back at the Fresh- 
th ninety-five,’’ he thundered, 

‘your m an is throug! 1, it then?’’ 
“My duty then would be to put their right half-back 
join the interference 
t tackle and guard,”’ 





ven more black. 


nfounded poll-parrot,’’ he 





1ed, the third did 
looked out of the window. 
men, question- 
instructing and 
Fresh- 


he line of 
ionally 
lagain tothe 








flush, met his eyes 
iarply and correctly. The 
an hour Now you can 
h grudgingly 
ached Bullock, who was 
I’m afraid I’m over- 
Don’t talk scared. Take 
he last .our days,’’ con- 
appetite. I hate the 
ldn’t sleep. I got to 





and they got all confused 
i in! nning through my head.”’ 
What do y nk, Jim Bullock said to the 


sports and had 











ad exy t y wit fessional pugilists and 
n of phleg dispos Moreover, he had no 
y subtle « H ( ly to the coach: ‘Oh, 

him on i ice to- row and he’ll be all 

rt” 
I wis said Ward speak 

i oe aw [ nm footbda 

wo. I m sure that would do more 

“Don’t be a qu at this stage of the game,”’ Bul- 
k inte ar id the Freshman turned and left the 
ym 
she wv going down the steps, Glenn, who played 

ft guar ame nning back Wait for me a sec- 


STORY OF A CHAMPIGC 


ond, I forgot a book,’’ Glenn said, and when he came 
out with it, the two walked across the campus together. 
‘‘Glenn,”’ said the Freshman, ‘‘you've played two 
years; do you think it’s really any fun?” 
“Not really,’’ said Glenn. 
** Just glory and duty?”’ asked the Freshman 


‘That’s it,”’ said Glenn. 
“It was fun at school,’’ mused the Freshman. ‘But 
we just had one of the masters to coach us there, and 


he wasn’t like Bullock.’’ 

‘‘Bullock is certainly the limit,’’ Glenn declared. 
‘“‘He was a good football player in his day. He's a 
lawyer in the city, and he’s had his own way to make— 
no money, no position—and he’s tolerably coldblooded. 
He's come out and helped coach every year since he 
graduated, and so he’s worked up quite a reputation in 
town for his’ unselfish loyalty to the college. And this 
year, when nobody was anxious to be head coach, Bul- 
lock stepped into the breach—I suspect, because he 
thinks it will be a good asset for him in his business if 
he can turn out a winning team. It’s an advertisement 
for him anyway. I don’t believe he has much more 
college feeling about the thing: than if he were a pro- 
fessional hired with cold cash.’ 

Glenn swung off into the shadow of one of the build- 
ings, and left Warden to continue down a lonely side 
street to his room. The Freshman slept no better that 
night than the night before. The moment his head 
touched the pillow he was more wide-awake than ever, 
and football signals and formations chased one another 
through his brain 

The next afternoon when he reported at the field for 
practice, Bullock said to him: ‘‘How are you feeling? 
Sleep all right last night?”’ 

‘*Not very well,’’ Warden answered. 

‘*Well, we've got to have more practice in team play. 
Here it is only three days before the game and the 
team doesn’t play together yet. No time for anybody 
to get sick now—not till after the game, not till after 
the game.’’ And he bustled away. 

‘That means,’’ Warden oe 
any rest to-day after all. Oh, all right,’’ he muttered, 
pulling off his clothes, ‘‘I’ll play till I drop. But I 
don’t see the fun.’’ As he was drawing on his stock- 


“that I don’t get 


ings, he felt a tender place on his right knee; passing 
his hand over it, he found a small inflammation. 
‘*Boils,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Nice time to have a boil.’’ 


He mentioned his discovery to no one; he went out 
and played through two thirty-five minute halves. The 
practice was behind closed gates; Bullock ran about, 
abusive and vituperative; he believed in ‘‘driving’’ a 
team during its last week. So he encouraged one 
player and another on the second eleven to ‘‘put his 
man out of the way’”’ or to ‘‘knock the head off of 
him.’’ And if the second eleven made five yards, 
he would turn furiously upon the first and tell them 
they were a gang of quitters, chumps, or lobsters. 

‘*That Freshman Warden's a corker,’’ said one of the 
assistant coaches to Bullock, and Bullock grunted. 

After the practice, when Warden had stood under 
the shower and then had weighed himself, he came up 
to Bullock and the trainer. 

‘I have lost fourteen pounds since last week, and I 
have a boil coming on my knee,”’ he announced 





“You are nothing but a confounded poll-parrot!" 


NSHIP 


GAME 


‘*Let’s see it,’’ said Bullock; and Warden exhibited 
the red spot. 

Bullock summoned the young doctor who had been 
putting a cocoon on the cut over Glenn's eye. 

‘“*Yes,"’ said the doctor, ‘‘you'll have to lie quiet till 
the game. No more active practice for you. You'll be 
all right Saturday.”’ 

Bullock was in an ill humor. ‘‘That's the way we 
have to break up the team at the last moment,’’ he 
grumbled. ‘*Put Thurber in at centre—and you punch 
a hole in the line. I never knew a year when the ma- 
terial was so rotten and so limited, and now without 
Warden in the final practice there’s not much use in 
practice.’’ And the coach wound up with one of his 
characteristic snappers 

That night in the Trophy Room he gave the team 
what he called ‘‘straight talk.”’ 

**See here,’’ he s ‘‘there’s one thing you fellows 
have got to understand. To beat Stone, you've got to 
play like Stone. That is, you've got to be aggressive. 
And when I say aggressive, I mean it. I've shown you 
men in the line a few tricks; I want you to use ’em. fou 
can use your elbows and be within the rules. Now and 
then you can take a chance and slug—but you want to 
time it just right. Spoil your opponent's play every 
way you can—and take care the umpire don’t see you. 
It doesn’t pay to be too refined in football. That's the 
trouble with some of you fellows; that’s the trouble 
with you, Warden. You've got to bulldoze your man 
—every one of you 

To most of the team this was not altogether new 
doctrine, but never before had they heard it preached 
so openly. They accepted it in different ways. Two 
of them grinned approvingly, most of the others looked 
stolid and non-committal; Warden’s mouth showed the 
shadow again of obstinate resolution, and Glenn raised 
his head haughtily. Benton, an assistant coach who 
was present, whispered with Bullock a moment and 
then said: 

“‘Of course, Mr. Bullock doesn't mean that you're to 
play dirty football; he just wants you to put up a 
rougher, scrappier, sharper game than you've been in 
the habit of playing. Isn’t that it, Mr. Bullock?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bullock shortly, for he did not like this 
emasculation of his words. 

All the next day Warden lay quiet in his room, and 
the doctor, and the trainer, and the coaches came in to 
inspect his knee every few hours. 

“Quite a big boil, isn’t it, Doc?’’ asked Warden; he 
seemed the least concerned about it of any of them. 

“Oh, fair,’’ said the doctor, and outside of the door 
he remarked to the trainer: ‘‘That isn’t a boil, that’s a 
carbuncle. How in blazes did you let that boy get into 
such a condition?’’ 

‘*Well, I never had no man go back on me that way 
before,’’ the trainer complained. 

‘*Will he be all right Saturday?’ 

“All right? No.”’ 

‘‘He’s got to play, knee or no knee, 
clared. ‘‘I won't put Thurber into the game. 
have just no team at all.’”’ 

On the morning of the game the local newspapers 
were filled with accounts of the teams. All the Mont- 
clair men were in ‘‘superb physical condition.’’ War- 
den, to be sure, had slightly strained a tendon in his 
knee; but he would be in ‘‘fine fettle.’’ Bullock be- 
lieved in censorship of the press. 

Warden, lying on the couch in his room, read these 
newspaper stories with bitter amusement. His break- 
fast had been cent round to him from the training table. 
The doctor and Bullock came in together. 

‘It’s near the turning-point,’’ said the doctor, after 
making an examination. ‘‘Just before the game I can 
cocaine it, and you can play—though I tell you, War- 
den, it will hurt like sin. But I don’t believe it will 
result in any se rious trouble.”’ 

“All right,’’ said the Freshman. 

“You had better lie quiet here all morning. We'll 
send your lunch in to you and keep you amused, and 
we'll have a carriage to take you down to the field. 
Then just before the game we'll fix you up.” 

Three or four of the second eleven were detailed to 
spend the morning with Warden, to play cards with 
him, and keep him otherwise amused and in good 
spirits. They ate luncheon with him, and stay<a till 
the carriage drew up in front of the house. 

Already people were streaming past on their way to 
the field. Driving along with the hurrying, bright, 
excited crowd, seeing the girls and the men carrying 
the Stone or the Montclair colors, Warden became too 
bewildered and excited to think much about his knee. 
He had made up his mind that he would go through 
the game on his nerve, and that it certainly would not 
be fun. He was sure he could bear the pain; he was 
not afraid. But he had been filled with a scornful, 


aid, 


Bullock asked. 


” Bullock de- 
We'd 








cynical surprise at finding a coach who believed that 
a man in his condition should go into the game, and 
a doctor who was willing to let him goin, ‘I suppose 
I’m only a foolish Freshman, and that I come from a 
school where they coddled us,’’ he thought. ‘‘It’s a 
different game from what we played at school; I might 
as well get used to that.”’ 

He had arrived at this philosophical state of mind 
during the morning; but now, at seeing the crowd 
marching to the game, and hearing the cheers, and 
hearing his own name shouted occasionally as he was 
driven by, he felt excited and elated—as he used to feel 
at school, when football had been fun. 

In the athletic house the teams were already dress- 
ing, the men from Stone at the further end, the Mont- 
clair men nearer the door. Warden glanced at the 
strangers, and in spite of an instinctive hostility he 
liked the appearance of most of them. He did not like 
the face of Snell, who was to be his opponent. He rec- 
ognized Snell from pictures that he had seen of him— 
he had just the same stiff black hair and sly, genially 
tricky face that the pictures had shown. Warden went 
into the alcove where his locker was. 

The doctor came and sat on a bench while the Fresh- 
man took off his clothes. When he was stripped, the 
doctor pricked the carbuncle with his cocaine needle— 
pricked and pricked it; at first Warden ground his teeth 
together at the pain, then he looked on, feeling a hope- 
ful interest in the gradual numbness. He glanced up 
suddenly and saw Snell, all dressed, standing in front 
of the alcove. Snell turned instantly, shouted, ‘* Hurry 
up, Bill,’’ and then passed on to the door. 

The doctor bandaged the knee carefully; Warden 
put on his football clothes and walked round. ‘Feels 
pretty good—a little stiff,’’ he said. 

“It will hurt; you've got to make up your mind to 
that,’’ said the doctor. He seemed now more than half 
regretful over the whole thing. He was young. He 
was an enthusiastic Montclair man and an enthusiastic 
follower of football; he was also an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Warden's ability. And for all these 
reasons, with some professional qualms, he 
was letting the Freshman play. 

‘*Ready, fellows!’ called Bullock, clap- 
ping his hands. The team gathered round 
him at the door. ‘Now, fellows,’’ he said, 
‘just one last word to you. Play like mad!’ 

With this admonition he flung open the 
door, and they ran, headed by their cap- 
tain and quarter-back, out upon the field. 
Warden was limping a good deal, but he 
felt sure that when the game once started 
he would limber up. The tremendous cheer 
that burst from all one side and one end of 
the four great banks of seats as the Mont- 
clair team appeared thrilled him with an 
eager fighting spirit. He looked up at the 
section where he knew his father and mother 
were sitting, and though he saw only a black 
mass dotted with white faces and colored 
with flags whipping in the breeze, he waved 
his hand to show them that he had not 
forgotten them and was feeling cool and 
cheerful. 

There was little delay before the game be- 
gan. Stone kicked off, and Warden, joining 
the interference in front of Harris, the cap- 
tain, who caught the ball, went down at the 
bottom of the first pile. 

His knee that had seemed merely numb 
and stiff awoke with athrob. As he got to 
his feet, a burning, stinging pain radiated 
from it, and he gritted his teeth, realizing 
that this and worse was what for the next two hours he 
must endure. He stooped to put the ballir play. Snell 
crouched with his knuckles on the ground; suddenly he 
raised his left hand and struck Warden's sore knee. 
Warden passed the ball and rushed Snell out of the 
way, maddened by the sudden exquisite pain of that 
blow. The Montclair full-back plunged through the 
hole for five yards, and a great roar billowed out from 
the Montclair bank of seats. 

On the next line-up, Snell made not one but several 
vicious jabs, all reaching unerringly the tender spot, 
while the Montclair quarter-back hesitated with the 
sighal. Warden, unable to protect himself, for he 
snapped the ball with his right hand, bore the torment 
caused by these attacks without wincing, but his teeth 
were tight shut as he looked at the ground. He under- 
stood now that there was design in Snell's tactics, and 
he remembered that Snel! had passed by while the doc- 
tor was administering the cocaine. In the next rush, 
as Warden fell, some one’s foot struck hard against his 
knee, and he decided then that the effects of the cocaine 
had been dispelled. 

When on the third play Snell resumed’ his attack on 
Warden’s vulnerable spot, jabbing it once with his 
elbow and once with his hand, Warden straightened 
up, though the signal had been called. ‘‘What a 
mucker you are!”’ he said quietly. Snell only 
grinned, for he was a silent player and did not 
dissipate his energy in back talk. ‘‘Signal!’’ cried 
the Montclair quarter-back, slapping Warden’s shoul- 
der, and the Freshman stooped again and snapped 
the ball. 

The wind was with Montclair, and after advancing 
the ball twenty yards by rushing, and then being held 
for three downs, the quarter-back signated for a kick. 
Snell’s attentions to Warden’s knee became then sud- 
denly incessant. The Freshman felt his nerves giving 
way under the torture, he wanted to scream, to drop 
the ball and spring upon his assailant—but he had to 
stand quiet and unprotesting till the full-back raised 
his hands. Then, unable to wait for just the moment 
necessary to ensure aim, he passed the ball, leaped for- 
ward, and hurled Snell tothe ground. The pass was 
wild. . A Stone man fell on the ball, and Montclair had 
lost the first chance to score. 

So long as his opponent had the ball, Warden hada 
respite from attack; Snell could not pass and torment 
him too. But by this time the pain in his knee was so 
incessant that it seemed as if momentary aggravations 
uf it could hardly make it worse. The play on both 
sides was getting to be what the coach might have 
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termed ‘‘more scrappy.'’ The Stone left guard 
crouched with his fingers spread out upon the ground, 
and the Montclair right guard stamped on them, very 
neatly. In the next play the Stone left guard slugged 
the Montclair right guard, who slugged back, but the 
umpire did not see it. Many things are done quite 
safely in the centre of the line. Further along, the 
Montclair tackle, who was outplaying his opponent, 
mocked him. ‘You've got to do better.than that, 
my bantam, or you'll pever make the Flub-a-dub-dub. 
Remember, boy, Stone’s eyes are.on you to-day.’’ The 
Stone man made an unprintable retort. Glenn, at War- 
den’s left, was playing a clean and silent game; so was 
his opponent. Warden heard from them nothing but 
their short, excited breathing. He had made up his 
mind that that was all anybody should hear from him 
—but how his knee did hurt! ‘‘Jing! I'd like to bawl,"’ 
he mumbled to himself as he lay at the bottom of a 
heap with his arms round some one’s waist. 

Stone seemed about as strong at rushing as Montclair 
had been. Slowly they forced Montclair back, and at 
last were within striking distance of their goal. Then 
Montclair braced and held them and took the ball. 
Again the quarter-back signaled for a kick; again 
Snell jabbed Warden's knee. The full-back stood al- 
most under his goal and stretched out his arms. War- 
den waited this time, determined to take aim, but his 
nerves were jumping and twitching, the more because 
he had to stand so motionless. He flung the ball back 
with a sudden mad effort of his muscles; it went too 
high, but the full-back jumped and caught it, and then, 
too late to kick, dodged the man who was rushing down 
upon him, dodged a second man, got in behind the 
Montclair end, and by a brilliant run made twenty 
yards down the field. 

Montclair’s goal was out of danger and was not 
threatened again that half; the struggle wavered up 
and down in the middle of the field, neither side 
scoring 

Between the halves, the doctor and the head coach 





He gave Warden's hand a hard squeeze 


took Warden into a private room in the athletic house 
and examined his knee. 

‘*You'd better put Thurber in,’’ said the doctor. 

‘*I will not,’’ replied Bullock. ‘‘We're going to win 
this game. You can stick it out, can’t you, Warden?’ 

‘Yes,”’ said the Freshman. 

“All right then. Your passing was something fierce; 
you've got to buck up on that.’’ The coach turned 
briskly to see to his other men. 

‘*Hold on,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Warden, this may be 
serious."’ 

‘*Life or death?” 

‘‘No, no danger of that. But you're liable to be a 
good while recuperating.” 

‘I guess I know that,’’ said Warden. ‘‘Can't you 
put in some more cocaine?’ 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘It wouldn’t do any 
good. Does it hurt much?" 

‘Quite a little.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Bullock said, ‘‘it probably won't feel any 
worse the next half, and I guess you can get through. 
You're putting up a good game, Warden—but for 
heaven's sake don’t give us heart disease again with 
one of those wild passes.’’ 

Then he hurried away to talk with the captain. 

“I'll take you out of the game if you say so,"’ said 
the doctor: His conscience was reproaching him—and 
yet he was such a loyal Montclair man—and he knew 
how weak Thurber was! 

“If you all think there’s a better chance if I stay, I 
want to stay,’’ Warden answered. 

The doctor admitted that he did think this, and 
finished putting a fresh bandage on the knee; in 
another moment Warden was ordered out to the 
field. 

Stone had the advantage of the wind in the second 
half, and started at once to play a kicking game. As 
soon-as they got the ball, their full-back kicked ;-Mont- 
clair would laboriously rush it back for fifteen, twenty, 
or even thirty yards, and then lose it again. ‘T'wice 
Montclair had to kick from about the centre of the 
field, and each time Warden, in spite of his unnerving 
pain and the persistent annoyance from Snell, made a 
good pass. But his strength was growing less; the 
pain and the fierceness of the struggle were telling now 
upon his endurance, and Snell was holding him more 
successfully. When he fell, the agony was so great 
that sometimes he thought he would faint, and he 
had to lie on the ground after the others had risen 
in order to regain control of himself. And he hated 
to be down a moment longer thar any one else, 


for he could imagine his mother’s distress 


him stretched out so and at not knowing what w 
the matter 

One of the Montclair half-backs got round the right 
end and carried the ball to the Stone twenty-five yar 
line. Then Warden was called on to open upa hole f 
a plunge through the centre; he failed, ana was called 
onasecond time. He failed again, to the utter disap 


pointment of all Montclair; and on the next play the 
ball went to Stone, who kicked back to the centre of the 
field. ‘Then the Montclair quarter-back signaled for 
kick; Warden, stooping ahd looking between his kr 
felt his head al! dizzy and blurred, saw the full-t 
standing with outstretched arms that seemed to wave 
up and down. His pass was too low, and the full-back 
fumbled, and a Stone man fell on the ball. Again Stone 
kicked—a tremendous kick, and the quarter-back, w} 
caught the ball, was thrown on Montclair’s five-yard 
line. Time was taken out for Warden, who lay writh 
ing on his side, gripping the turf with his fingers. He 
picked himself up and stumbled to his place. He heard 
the signal for another kick, he heard the mad incessant 
yelling from the seats—‘‘Stone, Stone, Stone!’’—h« 
stooped and looked between his legs again and felt 
Snell prodding his knee; he saw the full-back standing 
behind the goal line and knew in his reeling brain what 
a poor pass now would mean; he gripped the ball firmly 
and tried to see with steady eyes, and then he let it fly 
—and as he flung himself forward he heard the sicken- 
ing yell for Stone that told him what he had done 
Snell had burst past him and fallen on the bali, which 
had sailed clear over the full-back’s head 

Then Warden was taken out of the game. Thurber, 
the substitute, did well enough—that is, Stone did not 
score again. But the game was lost, and Warden, lying 
wrapped in his blanket, knew that every Montclair 
man blamed him for the loss : 

His bad leg felt as if it had grown to three times its 
normal size. When the game was over he had to be 
helped into the athletic house. There the doctor at- 
tended to his case at once; it was a severe 
operation and it required an anesthetic. 
Then the boy was taken home—he lived in 
the University town—and put to bed, wiih 
a hoop under the bedclothes to protect his 
leg, for it could not bear even the gentlest 
touch. That night he was delirious, and for 
an hour his father and the doctor had all 
they could do to hold him down. 

Two days later he was able to read in the 
newspapers how he had lost the game. Bul- 
lock, the head coach, was quoted as saying 
that Warden had played pluckily the first 
half; that his condition had been not quite 
up to par, and there was no disposition to 
criticise him severely—especially as he was 
young and naturally was worried by the re- 
sponsibility of the game. Warden read, too 
that ata meeting of the Stone team, Snell 
‘*whose clever and heady game had been so 
noticeable,’’ had been elected captain for the 
next year. 

Warden, propped on his pillows, thought 
that ’varsity football was a queer sport 

Late that afternoon, Harris, the Montclair 
captain, came to see him; he said: ‘‘I'’ve just 
been hearing Glenn make a speech.”’ y 

“Is he good at that?’’ asked Warden 
‘*What about?’ 

‘“‘We had an informal meeting of the 
team—to talk things over—everybody’s a 
good deal stirred up about the—the policy 
this year. Glenn stood up and said that 
he’d been through several seasons of football, but 
never through one that had disgusted him like this 
and that at the end of it he was surprised to find it had 
after all been worth while, in a way—and for just one 
reason. ‘There’s nobody else maybe among you,’ 
Glenn said, ‘that got the lesson as straight as I did, for 
maybe nobody else had as good opportunities for ob- 
serving. All through the season I'd been wondering 
what was the use in going down and being browbeaten 
and cursed by that brute Bullock; all through the 
season he'd been making me ashamed for football and 
for Montclair, and when at the last he put that boy into 
the game with a carbuncle on his knee, it made me sick. 
Well, did you happen to see the way Snell played—ham- 
mering Warden’s knee all through the game? And did 
any of you ever have a boil and knock it just lightly 
against something? I guess you can imagine what it 
was. I guess you can imagine what it was to get 
thrown round and kicked and trampled on—with a car- 
buncle on your knee. And Warden never once went 
wild and smashed Snell—as I’d have done—and he 
never once made a murmur, but he played the game 
played it clean and on the square, kept his temper and 
held his tongue, and when his nerves went all to wreck, 
for flesh and blood couldn’t stand what he was put 
through—well, did anybody hear him make excuses? I 
tell you, fellows, I played better for being next to him 
and seeing him; and if it takes a Bullock and a Sneli to 
show up so much that’s fine in a man, maybe they 
serve their purpose—though I am not for them. I am 
for Warden, the Freshman that Montclair is cursing 


out to-day; I’m for him for captain next year because 
he knows football and because he’s shown more-self 
control and sand, and clean and honest sportsmanshi 
than any man in this bunch—with my regards. Anc 


I say we elect him now!’’ 

“Oh!"’ cried Warden; his eyes were shining and his 
cheeks were flushed. 

“That's about what Glenn said; I haven’t done jus 
tice to his oratory,’ continued Harris. ‘‘I remarked to 
him that he was more or less slated for the captaincy 
himself, and he said he wouldn’t take it as a gift. S 
we made your election unanimous. And we're hoping 
the college will see in it a—a kind of vindication. Con 
gratulate you, old man.”’ 

He gave Warden's hand a hard squeeze. 

A little later the Freshman, propped on his pillows 
and entertaining others of the team—and especially 
Glenn—who had dropped in to offer congratulations 
thought there was nothing so fine in all the world as 
‘varsity football. 
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Navar 


RUSSIA'S 


The Baltic fleet. which hes just been moved a few leagues nearer its distant goal—this time to the 
consists of seven battleships, five cruisers, a number of destroy- 


naval! port of Libau on the Baltic 
ers and torped 
Admiral Rojestvensky, who flies his flag from the battleship 


tively. 


the resources of the navy yards at Kronstadt 


strained to the utmost for more than a year. 


Bisse 


BALTIC FLEET AT ANCHOR 


boats, and twelve transports and supply ships 
“ Kniaz Souvaroff.” 
Rear-Admirals Voelkersam and Enquist command the battieship and the cruiser squadrons respec 
The fleet is, on paper at least, as fine a collection of modern men-of-war as any nation might 
collect, but ugly rumors concerning the actual effectiveness of the ships have been afloat ever since 
the project of sending the fleet to the Far East was first heard of. 
vessels, some of them coming straight from their trial trips to join the fleet. 
the chief naval base of the empire—have been 
The names, dates of completion, and displacements 


V exis 


1891, 10,206 tons: 
Its commander-in-chief is Vice- 
Under him, 


tons. Cruisers—*Admiral 


Most of the ironclads are new the Orthodox Church. 


To make them ready, 


of the vessels are as follows: Battleships—‘ Kniaz Souvaroff,”’ 1902, 13,516 tons; 
“Sissoi Veliky,” 
“Alexander III,” 1901, 13,516 tons; “ Oslabya,”’ 
Nakhimoff,” 
tons; “Oleg,” 1903, 6,675 tons; “Aurora,” 1900, 6,630 tons; 
After many reports and counter-reports as to its going or not going, the fleet finally lifted anchor 
on September 11, after having been reviewed by the Czar and blessed by the chief dignitaries of 
The departure was said to be final, but on September 20 Admiral Rojest- 
vensky put into Reval, where he remained at anchor till a few days ago. 
review by the Czar, another set of religious ceremonies, and the fleet sailed again—for Libau, a 
couple of hundred miles away. Whether it will ever proceed beyond that port remains yet to be seen 


Uslabya 


IN THE HARBOR OF KRONSTADT 


* Navarin,” 
“ Borodino,” 1901, 13,600 tons; 
1898, 12,674 tons; “Orel,” 1902, 13,600 
1885, 8,524 tons; “Dmitri Donskoi,” 1883, 5,882 
“Almaz,” 1903, 3,285 tons. 


1894, 10,400 tons; 


Then followed another 
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Editor of the 


oo 8 ons WEEKLY 


HOWELL, 


or just to the negro!"’ exclaims the Republican poli- 
tician, who by appeals to prejudice is using the negro 
for his own purposes in a community where the negro 
himself is often denied the right to earn a living in 
competition with white labor—a thing unheard of in 
the South. 

The South can be, and is, both fair and just to the 
negro, and the only thing that stands in the way of the 
establishment of entirely peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions between the two races is the friction that is en- 
gendered by the use to which the Republicans are 
putting the negro for selfish, partisan ends—poisoning 
him against his real best friends and making it the 
more difficult for the white people of the South to do 
for him what they would, in elevating the race to the 
plane of good citizenship, if left to work out the prob- 
lem without being constantly beset by the firebrands 
of sectional misrepresentation and racial antagonism. 

At no time since the days of Reconstruction has the 
tension between the races in the South been so marked 
as now, and it is the more remarkable in that this con- 
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dition immediately follows an era of unprecedented 
harmony in the relations between the whites and the 
blacks. 

For this deplorable development no one is more re- 
sponsible than President Roosevelt; and for the long 
period of amicable and friendly feeling preceding his 
Administration the country at large will never know 
what it owes to ex-President Cleveland and to the 
lamented McKinley. Cleveland proved that a Demo- 
cratic President could be, and would be, just and fair 


SOUTH AND THE. NEGRO QUESTION 


“Atlanta Constitution” 


to the negro as a citizen, and it remained for McKinley 
to establish the fact that even where political exigency 
demanded that the negro be awarded office, it could be 
done in a way that left no sting. The people of the 
South were convinced that it was neither McKinley’s 
desire, nor pleasure, to ride roughshod over their in- 
bred sensibilities or their domestic traditions. 

Let me cite a case in point as showing the difference 
in the spirit in which this question was met by McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt. 

Upon McKinley's inauguration for his first term he 
was confronted by the presentation of the name of Jud- 
son Lyons for postmaster at Augusta, Georgia, and it 
was generally understood that the Republican cam- 
paign managers had awarded the place to Lyons in 
recognition of his services in the previous nominating 
campaign. The announcement was received with con- 
sternation in Augusta—one of the oldest, and one of 
the most prosperous and progressive Southern cities. 
Its citizens, through Georgia’s Senators and Represen- 
tatives, took up the matter at once with President Mc- 
Kinley, who was soon convinced that if there was a 
reasonable way by which Lyons could otherwise be pro- 
vided for, it would be the part of wisdom to relieve the 
people of Augusta of the appointment of a negro post- 
master. The matter was presented to Lyons and his 
friends, and very soon afterward the announcement 
was made that a white Republican postmaster would 
be appointed for Augusta, and Lyons was given the 
position of Register of the Treasury, which he holds 
to-day. Everybody was satisfied, Lyons was given a 
better place than that for which he asked, and nobody 
objected to the appointment. 

How different was President Roosevelt's manner of 
dealing with the Crum case in Charleston? 

Admitting that he was under political obligation to 
Crum, there can be no doubt that had the President 
been disposed to treat the city of Charleston with or- 
dinary consideration, instead of taking advantage of its 
political helplessness to turn a convention trick for his 
own selfish purpose, he could have dealt with the ques- 
tion as McKinley did—in a way that would easily have 
satisfied Crum, and at the same time given no offence 
to those who were protesting against Crum’s appoint- 
ment. There was not in this case even the justification 
that President McKinley would have had in appointing 
Lyons postmaster of Augusta, for as postmaster the 
appointee would have been called upon to serve black 
and white alike, and yet the Collector of the Port of 
Charleston probably has no official transaction from 
one year’s end to another with anything but the white 
business element of the town—and, as evidence of the 
fact that the race feeling in the matter of official con- 
tact is not confined to the South, nor to this country, 
it is worthy of note that the representatives of foreign 
Governments in their dealings with the office of Col- 
lector of the Port at Charleston now conduct their 
transactions through the white deputies of the office. 

Even the Republican Senate halted three times at 
the confirmation of Crum’s nomination, but each time, 
with reckless display of political fireworks, intended to 
appeal to race prejudice which would react for partisan 
purposes, the nomination was returned. The President 
had raised the Black Flag, and he was determined not 
to lower it so long as the appointee was to serve a 
Southern and not a Northern constituency. 

What was the effect of McKinley’s policy as con- 
trasted with that of Roosevelt? As a candidate fora 
second term McKinley’s inroads on the Democratic 
solidity of the South proved threatening in several 
States, and alarming in some Southern communities. 

It seemed that the time had at last come when a man 
could bea Republican in the South and maintain his 
respectability. 

1 








Then came Roosevelt with his solemn 
promise to carry out the policy of his pred- 
ecessor and the South took him at his 
word. It felt kindly disposed toward him 
because of his Southern ancestry. It ad- 
mired his boldness, and was ready to re- 
ceive him with positive enthusiasm, notwith- 
standing political differences. But, whether 
justly so or not, the idea that he preferred 
to maintain an attitude of hostility on the 
race question soon took deep root, and it was 
at once apparent that the views of the peo- 
ple, as expressed through their Senators and 
Representatives, were of no consequence in 
the matter of Federal appointments, when 
they could be used to his own political 
advantage. The South had never asked for 
the appointment of Democrats, it only hoped 
that such officeholders as were to be thrown 
into contact with the people would be se- 
lected with due regard to public opinion. 

McKinley's friendly, conciliatory policy 
was abandoned, notice was served that ap- 
pointments would be made regardless of 
public opinion, and the first effect of the 
new policy was to lose to the Republicans 
thousands of respectable white votes which 
had been gained for the party by McKinley's 
course, In every State the new affiliation 
was abandoned by most of those who had 
become identified with the Republican party, 
most of those who had voted for McKinley 
returning to their Democratic allegiance as 
their surest protection against a_ policy 
which they regarded as being fraught with 
such danger. 

And so it is that the South is to-day more 
solidly Democratic than it has been since 
the Civil War! 

Is it not about time that the best public 
sentiment of both sections should unite in 
an effort to tune this one jarring note in 
the chord of national harmony ? 

I write as one who has the interest of the 
whole country at heart—North and South 
alike. I am earnestly interested in every 
effort to make a good citizen of the negro. 
I have contributed in every possible way 
all that I could to that end. I have earned 
the right to claim that my position in urg- 
ing the elimination of the race question as 
a political issue, as being best for the ne- 
gro, is wholly disinterested, and prompted 
by an honest desire to do what is best for 
both races. I have always stood with the 
best public sentiment of the State in pro- 
testing against unjust effort at legislation 
based upon racial hostility. 

No State of the South has been fairer to 
the negro, in the matter of legislation, than 
Georgia. It has never sought to interfere 
with the franchise, nor to withhold any rea- 
sonable educational opportunity from that 
large element of its citizenship comprised 
of blacks. One after another every Georgia 
State administration has occupied this con- 
servative position. It was so with Gov- 
ernor Alexander H. Stephens in 1882, and 
it has been so with every Governor since— 
with the administrations of McDaniel, Nor- 
then, Gordon, Atkinson, Candler and Ter- 
rell—and this conservatism has prevailed 


The International 


HE first international automobile con- 

test, held October 8, for the champion- 

ship cup offered by William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., was a thorough success as a test 
of extreme daring and mechanical cunning, 
achieved over highways whose turns and 
corners made the game a gamble of life and 
death. Those in America who admire this 
sport have read, with delighted shivers, of 
the speed and dangers of the great au- 
tomobile races of Europe, but this was their 
first opportunity for seeing the most famous 
drivers and their machines shoot over coun- 
try roads at higher speed than any express 
train runs. 


Why They Do It 


The trophy was offered for the purpose 
of encouraging the development of automo- 
bile manufacture in the United States, as 
well as for the sport there is in this kind 
of rivalry. Mr. Vanderbilt reasoned that 
wealthy Americans buy powerful touring 
and racing cars abroad because of the pres- 
tige of foreign patterns, largely won in sen- 
sational racing competition. If American 
makers are sufficiently stimulated, they will 
build faster, stronger, and better cars for 
the general public as well as the racing 
clientele. The results of this first contest 
vindicated the motives of the promoter. The 
most notable feature, aside from the issue 
of winning the race, was the surprising en- 
durance of the American cars of the tour- 
ing class, of much lighter construction than 
their great imported rivals. Third to reach 
the finish was a small twenty-four horse- 
power American road car, which had sur- 
vived a test that had wrecked or put out of 
the running a long list of eighty or ninety 
horsepower cars from abroad. : 

Fatalities were expected, numerous acci- 
dents were certain to occur. Danger to 
spectators was most feared, because while 
abroad the racing course is patrolled and 
hemmed in by thousands of police and _sol- 
diers, on Long Island there was no official 
power to sweep the path clear. The multi- 
tude was warned, but it could not be com- 
pelled, to be cautious. Until the last circuit 
of the racers over the thirty-mile triangle, the 
public took care of itself, and almost miracu- 
lously dodged entanglement with the run- 
ning gear of these costly and fragile fabrics. 
Just before the finish of the two leaders 
who had best survived the ordeal, the crowds 
swept across the road near the judges’ 
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despite the fact that the unwise and unjust | 


policy of some of those who have sought to | 
use the negro for political ends by elevat- | 
ing him to office in white communities in 
the South over the protest of the commu- 
nities to be served has had the effect of 
creating a hostility which would not other- 
wise have existed and which has frequently 
suggested retaliatory legislation. 

The idea is universal in the South that 
President Roosevelt has dealt unnecessarjly 
harshly with these States in forcing upon 
them—and the offence given has been more 
in the manner of its doing than in the 
number of appointments—public officials 
whom he would not have thought of giving 
to Northern constituencies. 

If he has appointed any negro postmas- 
ters or collectors of the port for Northern 
communities, the record does not show it. 

Why not? 

Because these communities would have re- 
sented it. With the South the situation was 
different ; it was helpless and had to submit! 

And that is the chief reason the South is 
solidly Democratic to-day, and why Mary- 
land, and West Virginia, and Kentucky have 
gotten out of the list of doubtful States. 

And this being the truth, why not tell it! 
Among those who know the real situation 
in the South there is no fear that the truth 
will hurt. It is misunderstanding and mis- 
representation that is hurting, and what the 
South wants and needs is that the truth 
be known. And when it is known that 
while the South will never tolerate social 
equality—though not objecting to others in- 
dulging in it to their hearts’ content if thev 
desire—it will not deny the negro a single 
legal or constitutional right; when it is con- 
ceded that it is entitled to reasogable and 
just consideration in meeting the greatest 
of all problems with which it has to deal; 
and that if unhampered by political inter- 
ference it will solve that problem to the 
best interest of all concerned; and that per- 
nicious political interference makes it all 
the harder for those who are striving hon- 
estly to do the right and just thing—then 
will the South divide along economic lines. 

But until then, as now, the Southern 
States will remain steadfast to their Demo- 
cratic mooring, if for no other reason than 
because they have nowhere else to go for 
their safety, self-protection, peace, and pros- 
perity. 

Some day that part of the Anglo-Saxon 
sentiment of the North which does not now 
sympathize with, will understand and ap- 
preciate, the difficulties of the conditions 
surrounding the South, and will lend it a 
helping hand to solve the problem. 

Until then the South will wait, and work, 
and, if necessary, vote alone. 

If that is to be the penalty it must pay 
for the protection of its civilization, it can 
endure it with fortitude, and submit in si- 
lence, assuming its full obligation of patri- 
otic citizenship and responding to the call 
of the country whenever necessary to pro- 
tect the flag or to defend the good name of 
the Republic. 





Automobile Race 


D. PAINE 


stand, wholly reckless of the fact that be- 
hind them half a dozen other machines were 
roaring headlong to their several finish flags. 
The officials were resourceful in this im- 
pending crisis, and by telephoning to the 
nearest “controls’’ headed off the rest of 
the machines and called the race ended. 
Therefore only two of the eighteen starters 
officially crossed the finish line. 

The winner was George Heath, an Ameri- 
can living in Paris, who drove a ninety 
horsepower Panhard machine at an average 
speed of fifty-two miles an hour a distance 
of three hundred miles, or ten times around 
the course. His victory was so splendidly 
challenged by young Clement, a Frenchman, 
in a car of the Clement pattern, that the 
final lap was a neck-and-neck tussle, and 
the decision was won by the closest margin 
ever seen in an international race. In ac- 
tual time, Heath captured the cup by one 
minute and twenty-eight seconds. The aver- 
age speed gives small idea of the sensational 
flights attained on straight stretches of road, 
or for single rounds of the course. Heath 
flew round five successive laps, deadly cor- 
ners and all—142 miles—at the average rete 
of sixty-two miles an hour. Other con- 
testants ripped a-mile-a-minute standards 
to tatters by humming down straight along 
bits of turnpike at speeds of eighty and 
ninety miles an hour. With all the adverse 
criticism flung at American highways, both 
the average and the exceptional speeds com- 
pared well with the best performances of 
the motors which raced for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup in Germany last summer. 


Only One Serious Accident 


_One fatal accident marred the day. The 
sixty horsepower Mercedes of George 
Arents, Jr., a wealthy amateur motorist of 
New York, was driven by himself, assisted 
by a machinist named Carl Mensel. The 
great strain of taking a sharp curve at high 
speed smashed a tire, and the machine ran 
on the wooden rim until this collapsed, when 
the car overturned. Mr. Arents was flung 
clear of the wreck, and picked up badly 
hurt. His machinist was extricated from 
the frightful tangle, and died soon after in 
the nearest hospital. 

Five thousand dollars’ worth of oil had 
been spilled on the turnpike to lay the dust, 
and the spectators had a fairly clear vision 
to see what there was to see. The boom- 





ing racers rushed into view and were gone 





Atlantic City’s 
New 
Suburb 


Atlantic 
City Beach 


Looking toward 


Pleasantville 
Terrace 


12 minutes away 
Trolley fare, 5 Cents 


F all roads that lead to wealth, Real Estate Road is 
safest and surest. 

Nowhere has this truth had stronger proof than in the 
growth of the greatest resort on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Since Jeremiah Leeds purchased Absecon Island, the pres- 
ent site of Atlantic City, for forty cents an acre, everybody 
investing in Atlantic City real estate has made money. Within 
12 years land values have risen over 800 per cent. 

Now the Greater Atlantic City movement is beginning. 
The crowded Island demands suburbs. But one direction 
opens—the mainland, where the railroads approach the city. 

Here is situated Pleasantville Terrace, the beautiful new 
suburb, 60 feet above the ocean, 12 minutes’ ride from the 
Boardwalk, on the Reading Railroad, and a 5-cent fare by 
trolley—the only unoccupied land accessible to the city within 
seven miles. 

Pleasantville Terrace, a splendid tract of high land, former- 
ly General Doughty's Estate, has just been purchased by the 
Atlantic City Estate Company, who are placing it on the mar- 
ket for the first time. 

The Company have divided this property in lots 25 by 100 
feet, which they are offering to investors and home builders at 
prices that will seem insignificant five years hence. Such an 
opportunity to secure a home site suburban to the world’s 
Ocean Sanitarium is not likely to occur again. 

The price of these lots is $25; but for a short time only 
$10 will be deducted from the price of every other lot. 5 lots, 
including corner, $110. 

Lots may be had on the following remarkably easy terms: 
$1 down on each lot; $1 weekly for 1 or 2 lots; $2 weekly for 
3 to 5 lots. No charge for deed; no mortgages; no interest ; 
no taxes until 1906. 

The Company guarantees a rise of 25 per cent. in value 
within one year or money back. Titles are absolutely perfect 
—insured by Integrity Title and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. This is a guaranteed investment without speculation 
or risk—safe as the prosperity of the great resort itself. 


Reference is made by permission to Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic 
City. Free excursions are run every Sunday from Atlantic City, leaving the 
Reading Station at 3 P. M. 

By enclosing $1 with name and address as many lots may be secured as 
desired, up to five, which is all that can be sold to one person. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed, or the dollar will be returned. For free dooklet and further infor- 
mation write to 


THE ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO. 
VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President 
Dept. H, 1039-1050 Drexel Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1615 Boardwalk ; also 
‘S Bartlett Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. heen 
304 Market St., Camden, N. J. 


BRANCH 
OFFICES 


Endorsement of Mayor Stoy 





ATLANTIC City, N. J., August 6, 1904 

I regard Pleasantville Terrace as the )}’atura! 
Suburb of Atlantic City. There can be no extension 
of the seacoast, therefore the city must extend land 
ward. 

Being located on high ground, with unusual 
Trolley and Railroad Facilities, there is every rea- 
son why Pleasantville Terrace should enjoy the 
same marvelous increase of values that has made 
Atlantic City the most noted Real Estate Investment 
in the world. 

FRANKLIN P. Stoy, 


FRANKLIN P. STOY 
Mayor of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mayor of Atlantic City 
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W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men's $3.50 ( 

shoes than any other manufacturer in the world 

I ss are the greatest sellers in the world is because of their excellent 

i wea ualities. If I could show you the difference between the shoes 
ose of othr makes an d the high-grade leathers used, you would understand why 








shoes st more to make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
& ee ~ har ther $3.50 shoe on the market to-day, and why t , . 
" $6,263,040.00. he sales for the year ending 
W I g antees their value by stamping his name and price on the bottom. Look for it 


sverywhe re 


SUPER RIOR IN FIT, COMFORT AND WEAR 


iran We Douglas $5.50 shoes for the last twelve years with absolute 
l find them superior in fit, comfort and wear to others costin rom 
rS McCUE, Dept Col., U. S. Int Revenue, Richmond, me 
w.L hiiaies mare On Ogee Coltskin in his $3.50 shoes. Corona Colt is conceded to be the finest Patent 


ibs rs 


ttisfa tion 


” fo 87.00."—B. S 


























Leather ma ast or Eyelets used exclusively W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton Messachusstts 
" Ss 

















EOPLE are learning every day of 

the complete comfort and health- 

fulness of linen underwear. And 
| | as they learn, one thing becomes more 
| | and more evident: 


The man who does wear it has a eood rea 





son for it, and he doesn't want “near linen” 





or “almost linen."" He wants all liren 





Linen has virtues that are possessed by no other 
fabric. The addition of cotton or other admixture 
ruins the very properties for which linen is noted. 


Mh 
Xinen-Mebh- 
Cndenweay 


is the only underwear made wholly of 
pure Irish linen, with not a single 
thread of anything else to detract from 
the linen’s perfect hygienic qualities. 


If it isn’t KNEIPP it isn’t linen-mesh 


matism by 
acid 


uric 
of the 
us removing 


f the 


out 





dise ase 


Ask Your Doctor About It 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS 
TG ANN STREET NEW YORK se hg 
SOL £ AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 


Hale 
imatructive 


dashers 


bowklet to 


en- Mesh ia for 
Write f 


tale by leading 


ute Stores. 


KNEIPP,"’ Publicity Dept. B, 66 Leonard 8t., New York 
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“Time trieth Trith 


and time proveth 


the accuracy Of the 


FELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers 
and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of 
the watch, sent free upon request to 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, 








fLL. 

















CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class Club 
Society or Lodge 

Direct from Factory to Wearer 

We make to order Gold, Gold-Piated, 

Silver- Plated Pins, Buttons or 

Either of the 


‘ 






The SUN 
Typewriter No. 2 


Perfect in 
Mechanical Action 


Silver, 
Medals of all descriptions, 
two styles illustrated in 
colors enam- 





one or twe 





any letters or figures if not more than shown. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 












i ' ar It s vis 
le w gi rm. It ha mi . — Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25¢ 
! as antl ng ™ anism. it is@ heavy e— Large Catalogue, illustrating hun 

ar Pe designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A high-grade w a for $40.00. Call Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
an Pp r for cat * Special designs and estimates free 
SUN TYPEWRITING CO., 239 Broadway, NEW YORK Bastian Bros., 21Y S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 




















DWIGGINS 
Lifetime Quality 


| Beat af good fences 


Patents, Trade Marks, 


COPY RIGHTS, etc., 
Address MUNN & CO., Soicitors. 


Office of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
861 Svestwep, 3 New ¥ York, 
Branch : 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 
Stand vret Sent Free on Application. 












52 ‘Dwiggies Ave., Andemen, ind. 








NS FENCE tales 
Dwiggias Wire Fence Co., 








| repairs with incredible pluck and fury and 


| curious crowd pressed close. 


almost like the wink of a camera shutter. 
i hese machines were, in appearance, scarcely 
first cousins to the automobile of road or 
touring fashion. Built long and low, with 
pointed, or rounded bows and sloping decks, 
they resembled uncouth species of land tor 
pedo craft, from whose cockpits protruded 
monsters, goggle-eyed, helmeted, padded 
divers. The spare tires lashed on behind 
looked like life-preservers, an absurd delu 
sion, for in case of wreck only luck could 
save the vlethins from being crushed. 

The law of the survival of the fittest was 
working overtime along this course. Elimi 
nation began early. While Heath was cov 
ering 284 miles, excluding the distance 
through the “controlled” villages, in 5 hours 
26 minutes 45 seconds actual running time, 
ten cars were crippled and wiped from the 
list, others were merely limping along, and 
the race was reminiscent of the tragic and 
successive obliteration of the “ten little In- 
juns.” One of the favorites was Gabriel, 
a French contestant in international races. 
He had an early series of mishaps, but made 


kept after the leaders with unflagging deter- 
mination. On the seventh round, the ma- 
chinery of his big Dietrich became hope- 
lessly stalled. He saw that nothing could 
be done, but worked in desperation while a 
At length, ex- 
and in hysteri- 


hausted, he burst into tears, 


| cal fragments of English told his audience 


| all 


his woes, and sat on a bank and would 
not be consoled. His countrymen, Teste 
and Tarde, also renowned as gamblers with 
chance in racing cars, were compelled to 
retire long before the finish. One of the 
interesting figures in the race was young 
Frank Croker, son of Richard Croker of 
Antwick Manor, Letcombe, England, who 
drove his own seventy-five horsepower Sim 
plex with great pluck and skill, gallantly 
missed breaking his neck a score of times, 
and had to drop by the wayside late in the 
race, because of a breakdown. He was one 
of the few amateurs who drove for the “fun 
of it.” 


8.8 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Constitution of which President Roose 


velt stands accused. 

1 will not discuss the merits of this 
charge; its mere statement suffices, for any 
one not hopelessly prejudiced, to prove it 
paltry, frivolous, and disingenuous, as well 


1 would call attention, 
significance of Judge 
Parker's statement that, if elected, he will 
revoke the order in question. Should he 
do this, one of two results must follow: 
either this revocation will be held to revive 
previous similar orders fixing the age lim- 
its higher, in which case consistency and 
common-sense will oblige him to revoke 
these orders likewise; or else the revoca- 
tion will be held to leave no valid rules and 
regulations in force on the subject. In the 
latter event, his Secretary of the Interior, 
with his approval, will have to supply such 
rules and regulations, or the statute will be- | 
come pro tanto nugatory. The Parker Con- 
stitution Club can decide which of these re- 
sults would ensue. It is certain that in 
either case the final outcome of the intended 
action announced by this purist in ae 
tutional observance would be his refusal, 
President, to “take care that the laws ~ 
faithfully executed,” and his premeditated 
disobedience to a valid act of Congress. 


as groundless in law. 
however, to the 


TALIEN PASS 


‘Continued from page 19) | 


June 26 the attack on that Pass began. That 
day and the next the battle raged. It ended 
with the taking of the Pass by the Japa 
nese. The Russians retreated to Simu- 


cheng. having lost thousands of men and 

| some of the guns shown in the pictures on 

| pages 18-19. | 
On June 26 the main army of General | 

Kuroki came within sight of Motien Pass, 

and on June 27 the Pass was occupied ly 

the Japanese, the Russians having aban- 


| from Lienshankwan (July 17, printed Sep- 


| sian. 


CALIFORNIA—4 Days from New York or Boston— | 


By New York Central 


doned their elaborate fortifications without 
firing a shot. Then it became apparent to 
General Kuropatkin what a terrible mistake 
had been made. With the Pass in their 
hands, the Japanese commanded the road 
to Liao-Yang—and even to Mukden. Hence 
the desperate efforts made on July 4 and 
again on July 17 to retake this Pass. Both 
attempts were vain—as our readers have al- 
ready learned through Mr. Palmer's letters 
printed in our issues of August 20 and 27. 

In describing the Russian attack on the 
Motien Pass on June 17, Mr. Palmer wrote 





tember 10): “Why the Russians should now 
strive in two assaults to recover Motien, 
which they abandoned three weeks ago, is | 
a strategic mystery which may possibly be 
explained by the fact that by the precepts 
of this war it was characteristically Rus- 


Now we know why the Pass was aban- 
doned, and why they tried so hard to retake 
it. Mr. Bulla’s photographs, taken forty or 
fifty miles away, have told us all about it. 





Burnett's Vanilla | 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don't be cheated with cheap goods.—Adt 


Housekeepers 
know the advantage of having always on band a perfect 
cream for general household purposes. Borden's Peerless 
Rrand Evaporated Cream is superior to raw cream and be- 
ing preserved and sterilized keeps for an indefinite pe riod, 
Use it for coffee, tea, cocoa and all household purposes, 
—Adv, 








Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


» £ c Freight 


paid east 
of the 
Missis- 
sippi 
River 
and 
nerth of 
the Ten- 








beyond. 


Your money 
refanded after 
six months’ trial if 


CLAPP'’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 
is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location on Lake 
Erie, where tron, steel, con), freights and skilled labor are cheaper 
and best, enables me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a 
clean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free catalogues of all styles 
and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 613 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
(Practical Stove and Range Man) 














Great Profit 


Ginseng Raising 


I want to say to 
the readers of this 
publication that 
they can make 
more money than 
they ever made be- 
fore if they will 
start a small Gin- 

seng garden. The 
time to start it 
is now before 

the ground 
freezes. 


I am THOMPSON OF SCRANTON, the 
Ginseng Man. I sell the true American 
Ginseng, roots and seeds, and I guarantee 
them. I not only sell but I buy all the 
dry Ginseng root I can find, paying from 
six to ten dollars a pound for it. Write 
for quotations. 

If you are interested in Ginseng Rais- 
ing, I shall be glad to mail you free my 
extensive literature on the subject. 

I always want agents. 

ARTHUR C. THOMPSON 
Thompson Bldg. Dept.12 Scranton, Pa. 























Handsomely illostrated 
catalog and 
prices on va- 
rious hand- 
cars, free. 









“High Flyer” 


Automobile Hand-Car for Boys and 
Girls of from 2 to 14 years. A cracker- 
iste or birthday gift. Makes 
thy children; saves clothes and 
mother’s worrs, Brings every muscle of 
the body into play: Single or double 
seats and handles. Coaster gear and 
brake, s« sure bill climber 
Janfe coaster. No dead 
High 

tke the 
Guaranteed heavy 
rubber tires. Ship- 
ed direct from 


jack Ch 
happy. hea 


center 





ctory. % 
STARBUCK SONS CO, 


are Cottage Ave 


aTTOON, MLE 














SAFEST FOOD 
In Any Time of Trouble Is Grape-Nuts 
Food to rebuild the strength and that is 
pre-digested must be selected when one 
is convalescent. At this time there is 
nothing so valuable as Grape-Nuts for the 
reason that this food is all nourishment 








: — 
ind is also all digestible nourishment. A 
woman who used it says: 

“Some time ago I was very ill with 


typhoid fever, so ill everyone thought I 
would die, even myself. It left me so 
weak I could not properly digest food of 
any kind and I also had much bowel trou- 
ble which left ine a weak, helpless wreck. 

“I needed nourishment as badly as any- 
one could, but none of the tonics helped 
me until I finally tried Grape-Nuts food 
morning and evening. This not only sup- 
plied food that I thought delicious as 
could be but it also made me perfectly 
well and strong again so I can do all my 
housework, sleep well, can eat anything 
without any trace of bowel trouble and 
for that reason alone Grape-Nuts food is 
worth its weight in gold.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Typhoid fever like some other diseases 
attacks the bowels and frequently sets up 
bleeding and makes them for months in- 
capable of digesting the starches and 
therefore pre-digested Grape-Nuts is in- 
valuable for the well known reason that 
in Grape-Nuts all the starches have been 
transformed into grape sugar. This means 
that the first stage of digestion has been 
mechanically accomplished in Grape-Nuts 
food at the factories and therefore anyone, 
no matter how weak the stomach, can 
handle it and grow strong, for all the 
nourishment 1s still there. 

There's a sound reason and todays trial 
proves, 

Get the famous little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville,”’ in each pkg. 

















Pianos and 


Organs 





The New Easy Payment Plans— 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed _ 


Simpleas A BC to furnish your home witha beauti- 
ful High Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, on —_ of 
payment arranged to meet your convenience. Special 


terms. We can satisfy any honest 


person and save one-half what 
First Payment 


agentsanddealerscharge. Every- 
body has the benefitofour Factory 

Balance at your 

OWN CONVENIENCE, 





prices and can buy on any terms in 
reason. We will ship any Piano 
or Organ on 30days’ trial. Freight 
Re —no money in advance. 
;00ds shipped at our risk andsafe 
delivery guaranteed. Payment 
commences after one month’s use in your own home. 
We do not make or sell cheap, Lene | goods, but on! 
the old reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs—High 
Grade, First Class ; Warranted for twenty-five yeays. 















ig FREE 
is no 
objection 4) 
marvel ofprinting, 
We ship color and design, 
promptly A set of col- 
ored and embos- 
every- sed Miniature 
where Pianos and Or- 
gans. 
We have . Our 
000 unique S- 
250, tered refer- 
satisfied ence book— 
5,000 recent 
purchasers 
names and 
addresses— 
some that 


you to write 
fe us to-day 





most sue 
cessful tni- 
tion in the 
world, 


All these FREE if you will write AT ONCE 
and mention this magazine 


REMEMBER ! ! ! we make here in our own large 


and complete Factories in 
beautiful northern New Jersey, the World Renowned 








Organs. We employ hundreds 
of skilled mechanics, and_we 


Cornish American Pianos an 


build and sell at First Cost 
direct to the wreersl pos the 
finest Pianos a rgans_ in 
America. Vou can’t get a Cor- First Payment 
nish if you. don’t come to us di- Balance $5 a 
rect, and if you do we insure |} month or at your 


convenience. 





your Ssthainction by our iron- 





clad bond backed up by a A/i/- ; 
lion Dollars of Plant and Property Don't think 
of buying elsewhere—Get the Cornish Plan First. 


CORNISH (0. Washington, New Jersey 


Established 50 Years 




















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 





BOSTON 
GARTER 


iS KNOWN and WORN J 
Every Pair Warranted 


“MME The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 







CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never Slips, 
Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Geo. Prost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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DOUBTFUL STATES AND 
| THE SILENT VOTE 


| (Continued from page 14) 


Wherever I have talked to politicians, 
| they have discussed with surprising frank 
ness the vote-market and the probable dis 
tribution of bribe money. Neither Republi 
cans nor Democrats deny that corrupt anoney 
will be a very important, if not the domi 
nant, factor in the coming contest. 
| Nothing has been said hitherto of the 
| Democratic State ticket. There is little to 
say. John J. Cornwell, the candidate for 
Governor, is a young man not very well 
known. As leader of the Democratic mi- 
nority in the Senate he showed adroitness 
rather than high principle. He does not 
definitely stand for any influence toward re- 
form. But his record is clean of offence, at 
least. A more prominent figure in the fight 
here is Henry Gassaway Davis, alias “Uncle 
Henry,” alias “Grandpa,” Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President, and local coal, oil, 
and railroad king. As every one knows, Mr. 
Davis is one of the liveliest octogenarians 
on record. He is of the physical type of an 
old mountaineer whom I once met, padding 
along a Clay County road with his new shoes 
slung over his shoulder (to save wear and 
tear). He said he was bound to Charleston. 

“You'll just about miss the train,” I said. 

“Don’t need no train,” replied the patri- 
arch. “I’m a-walkin’, I am.” The distance 
was forty miles. 

“Aren't you pretty old for such a tramp?’ 

I ventured. 

“Old!” cried the wayfarer i in high disdain. 
“Why, dog-bite-ye, I ain’t ninety yet!” 

They breed hardy and long-lived men in 
these West Virginia highlands. Family com- 
plications are involved in Mr. Davis's can- 
didacy. He is the father-in-law of Stephen 
B. Elkins, senior Republican Senator and 
boss of the State. The two men are busi- 
ness partners, and the franchise interests of 
both have always been looked after by Sen- 
ator Elkins, who controls the Legislature. 
It is understood that Mr. Elkins is working 
honestly against the old gentleman; it is 
certain that Mrs. Elkins is working for him, 
while the Elkins boys are generally credited 
with being Davis hustlers. Personally Mr. 
Davis is shrewd, kindly, likable, somewhat 
vain “in a harmless way, and not too literate. 
Veteran Senators remember with glee his 
casual reference on the Senate floor to “the 
Kuh-zar of all the Russias.” With the fine 
and bespangled toy that the Democratic 
party has given him, the patriarch is as 
pleased as a kitten with a ball of worsted. 
He will work hard to be elected, and State 
pride in him, together with his personal as- 
sociations and his popularity as a public- 
spirited citizen, will undoubtedly help to win 
votes for the Democratic party. Until a few 
days ago the Democratic organization was 
developing wrinkles between the eyes over 
the fact that no Davis money, to speak of, 
was in sight. Notice had been served by 
the National Committee that West Virginia 
must take care of itself in this fight; that 
Mr. Davis’s nomination was not given to 
him solely for his personal beauty or his 
engaging traits of character, and that if the 
old West Virginia war- horse wasn’t pretty 
well off in this world’s goods, then the com- 
mittee had been grossly deceived. Well, the 
sturdy octogenarian isn’t precisely hard up. 
If necessary he could raise some $30,000,000. 
His brother Tom could go him about ten 
million better. They have friends who are 
not poor. And from common reports, borne 
out by an epidemic of smiles upon Demo- 
cratic faces within a few days, I incline to 
believe that Senator Davis has been putting 
out some checks and other promises to pay. 


The Silent Vote and the Silent Fraud 


To sum up, in this State it is Roosevelt's 
popularity and a normal Republican majority 
against an alienating tax law and a serious 
Republican split. That there will be a 
heavy silent vote is generally conceded, and 
this will go against the Republicans. But 
stronger than the silent vote is the silent 
fraud behind the suffrage. In such counties 
as Kanawha, Cabell, and Fayette the party 
in control will vitiate the ballot if they are 
permitted to do so. It depends on the bet- 
ter class of Republicans. They announce 
themselves as sick and ashamed of the cor- 
ruption that has resulted from the rule of 
the worst, and say that this year they will 
insist on a fair election. This does not mean 
an election without widespread bribery; 
that is regarded as a necessary evil, on the 
Democratic side as well as on the Republi- 
can. If the funds which are expected from 
Candidate Davis and his friends and the 
hoped-for contributions from _ capitalistic 
sources which fear the Dawson tax law are 
forthcoming, the preponderance of bribery 
will be Democratic. In the last election 
large amounts of money were placed on 
both sides: ballots were burned, ballot-boxes 
stuffed, repeaters and voters used by whole- 
sale, and dead men and convicts were voted 
in batches. Where it was necessary Demo- 
cratic election officials were arranged for, 
who “sold out” to the Republicans. In the 
worst districts the Democrats this year have 
appointed representative citizens for their 
election officials, but without the co-operation 
of the honest Republicans these men will 
be helpless. They will even be in peril of 
life and limb if they attempt active inter- 
ference. 

Sluggish as public opinion is, there are 
signs that it is rousing itself. Many of the 
best citizens of both parties are beginning 
to see that a sounder standard of politics 
is more important than the temporary suc- 
cess or defeat of either candidate. Should 
these men prevail it is anybody's fight here. 
With an honest count West Virginia is to- 
day, of all the doubtful States that I have 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 
The WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
was the first company in America to 


make watches, the first to be organizec 
and at the present time is the first in 


the quality and volume of its product. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS, 
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WATER MOTOR fe rrcenee tae” 


For sharpening edge tools, such as knives, scissors, 
hatchets, etc 


carpenters, plumbers, automobilists and mechanics 
generally cannot afford to he without this newly pat 
ented invention. 


For cleaning and polishing metals, sil- 
are, glassware, and furnishing light power for 
anical purposes. Dentists, butchers, cooks, jewe!- | 


Price $3.00, complete, including 
emery wheel, buffing wheel and pul 
ley. Sent upon receipt of this amount, 
or C. 0. D. if preferred. Money re 
funded if not satisfactory—this is not a 
toy. Booklet giving full description sent 
free. Correspondence with dealers is so_ 
licited, and agents ye every where 
WARNER MOTOR C©O., Dept. 10, 
90 Wall 8t., New York City 


Emblematic 


Samples FRE. 





for all railroads, lodges and fraterna! societies 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements, 


E. J, SCHUSTER PTS. & ENG. CO., Dept.P, 





Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
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100 LATEST STYLE VISITING CARDS, POSTPAID, 50c. 


We have cuts of trademarks & em»iems 


Agts.wtd. 


St. Louis, Bo. 
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Do YOU 


Need, or want, or desire, or wish 


page, Bp dad A better educational equipment for the 
Co Pounder cod ace T . -~ ee e . 
business of life, a better special education, 
a better general educaticn, a better partial 
education ? 
Any item of information, any part of 


any phase of knowledge, the mastery of any 


subject, or any part of anv subject 
Then YOU are interested in the 


Intercontinental 
Correspondence 
University 


Hee D.D,, LL.D, 


the President’s «« Personal Statement.”’ 


Have you any relative, friend, neighbor, 


and 


or employee who needs or can use any or 
all of the above? If so, 
interested for him or her in this ‘¢ Personal 
Statement.’ 

I will send my 
with my compliments, if 
fill out and mail me the attached coupon. 


you must also be 





«« Personal Statement,’’ 
you will cut off, 


The Intercontinental Correspondence 
University was founded by David J. 
Brewer, Henry Billings Brown, Walter C. 


Clephane, Chauncey M. Depew, Edward 

Everett Hale, George F. Hoar, Martin A. 

Knapp, Henry B. F. Mactarland and Chan- 4... ssn 
yt ceil Metal teed count 
ning Rudd, ‘‘to give and furnish instruction, t 


in any or all parts of the world.’ 

Channing Rudd, D.C.L., is President ot the 
University, John Franklin Crowell, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., is Director of Education, and William 
Harris, LL.D., is Chairman of the 
These 


assisted 


Torrey 
Advisory Faculty three prominent 
educators will be in the active 
work by a full) 


departments, 


equipped university 
with able 


of their 


professors, text writers and instructors. 
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"A SQUARE DEAL FOR EVERY MAN" 











: 
Goes I. \ NK 
~ 
I believe emphatically 
in orga ed labor 
s 
A party fit to govern 
must have convictions 
be 
sh¢ count in 
battle € ts that 
hit 
a 
A lie is no more to be 
excused in politics than 
out of politics 
bd 


This is not and never 
li 1 government 


ther of a piutocracy or 


ill submit to 
that is suffi- 
iat he is not 











We can as little afford 
to tolerate a dishonest 
man in the publi 
as a coward in the army 


Lincoln, the rail 
splitter, like Jackson 
and Roosevelt, was 
~~ all tenderness and 


service 






, ‘ Iron. Only such 
We can ave too . 
much imm n of the men are heroes in 
right kind e should war and builders 


have none at all of the 
wrong kind 


iN peace. 
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Any healthy-minded American is bound 
to think well of his fellow-Americans if he 
only gets to know them 


=~ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


His Character and his Ideals 


in his ore Words. 















The Highest Type of American. 
The Purest Type of President. 








Glory is a good word but 
Duty is a better one. 
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Daylight is a powerful 
discourager of evil. 


s 


There can be no crime 
more serious than bribery. 


~ 


Fundamentally thecause 
of expansion is the cause 
of peace. 

* 


We want friendship; we 
want peace. We wish well 
to the nations of mankind. 


Lo 


The true end of every 
great and free people 
should be self-respecting 
peace. 

* 


It is unhealthy and un- 
desirable for the cities to 
grow at the expense of the 





country. 








Jackson, “Old » 


Hickory,” like 
Roosevelt, the 
“New Hickory,” 
was a great lover 
of children; a friend * 
to all mankind. A 
true builder of 
Democracy. 


To be permanently ef- 
fective, aid must always 
take the form of helping a 
man to help himself. 


In the long run the most 
disagreeable truth is a 
safer companion than the 














most pleasant falsehood. 
Se 


Nothing could be more unwise than to 
disturb the business interests of the coun- 
try by any general tariff change at this 
time. 








Down at bottom we are the same peo 


ple all through. That is not merely a unity of 
section, it is a unity of class 
~ ° 
The success of the capitalist, and especially of the 


banker, is conditioned the prosperity of both 


workingman and farmer 


le wealth or used it in de- 
business enterprises has 


1 to the country at large 


takes a single life; the corruption- 
whether he be bribe giver or bribe 


the heart of the commonwealti 


) 
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y of idleness and pleasure 
1il to recognize the duty of 








each man t s brother, these, be they rich or poor, 
re the ener of > State 
be ae 


We need to keep in a condition of preparedness, 
‘ 





especially as regards our Navy, not because we want 
wr, but because we desire to stand with those whose 
plea for peace is listened to with respectful atten- 
n 
a al 
it behooves all men of lofty soul, fit and proud to 
belong to gi nation, to see to it that we keep 
‘ positio t world; for our proper place is 
with the g xpanding peoples, with the peoples 
t dare to great, that accept with confidence a 
place of leadership in the world 
~ 


President Roosevelt to the Republican Party 


We are more fortunate than our opponents, who 
now appeal for confidence on the ground, which 
ne seek to have confidentially 
understood, that mphant they may be trusted 
to prove false to every principle which in the last 
eight years they have laid down as vital, and to 
very acts of the Adminis- 
tration because of w! they ask that the Admin- 
istration itself be driven from power. Seemingly 
as to their past record is that 
some of them were mistaken and others insincere. 
We make our appeal in a wholly different spirit. 
We are not constrained to keep silent on any vital 
question; we are divided on no vital question; our 
policy is continuous, and is the same for all sections. 


some express and 





leave undisturbed 


their present attitude 
e 
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A nation’s greatness lies in its possibility of 
achievement in the present, and nothing helps it 
more than the consciousness of achievement in the 
past. 

™» 


The true end of every great and free people should 
be self-respecting peace, and this nation most ear- 
nestly desires sincere and cordial friendship with all 
others. 

* 


In life, as in a football game, the principle to fol- 
low is: Hit the line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, 
but hit the line hard! 

* 


The true welfare of the nation is indissolubly 
bound up with the welfare of the farmer and the 
wage-worker—of the man who tills the soil, and of 
the mechanic, the handicraftsman, the laborer. If 
we can insure the prosperity of these two classes we 
need not trouble ourselves about the prosperity of 
the rest, for that will follow as a matter of course. 
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President Roosevelt to the College Men of America 


The man who is content to go through life work- 
ing his alma mater for an education for which he 
has made no adequate return, is not true to the 
ideals of American citizenship. He isin honor bound 
to make such return. He can make it in but one 
way; he can repay that which he owes his alma 
mater only by making his alma mater proud of what 
he does in service rendered to his fellowmen. That 
is the type of return we have the right to expect of 
the university men in this country. 


» 


It is a fundamental truth that the prosperity of 
any people is simply another term for the prosper- 
ity of the home-makers among that people. 


~ 


Tariff duties must never be reduced below the 
_ that will cover the difference between the 
abor cost here and abroad. 


* 


No one thing can do more to offset the tendency 
toward an unhealthy growth from the country into 
the city than the making and keeping of good roads. 


* 


The chief factor in the success of each man—wage- 
worker, farmer, and capitalist alike—must ever be 
the sum total of his own individual qualities and 
abilities. 

* 


The great corporations which we have grown to 
speak of rather loosely as trusts are the creatures of 
the State, and the State not only has the right to 
control them, but it is in duty bound to control them 
wherever the need of such control is shown. 


* 


The Republican Party to the Young Man 


You who believe that manhood should fulfil the 
promises of youth, who aspire for the best of every- 
thing, and who long and hope to labor for its ac- 
complishment; whose minds are still unfettered by 
worldly considerations, yet who have seen enough 
to revolt at the exaggerated influence and the im- 
pertinences of ‘the gold that gilds the straighten’d 
forehead of the fool’? and at a whole society in 
which it seems as if 

‘Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to 

golden keys.” 

I appeal to you to say whether this man, who has 
in his own life achieved so much that you look for- 
ward to, who has scorned these golden keys and who 
has gone forward despite the golden bars, shall not 
be confirmed in his high place, the duties of which 
he has so conscientiously endeavored to wisely dis- 
charge—ay, and has! You can not, while your blood 
runs warm, tolerate a doubt as to whether you are 
on the side of this man, who is so straight, so frank 
and fearless, and who needs neither interpreters nor 
apologists. You can not, I am persuaded, unless 
you are recreant to your ideals, permit a question 
to exist as to the election of Theodore Roosevelt.— 
Frederick W. Whitridge. 
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Lincoln. 


Let us dare 


to do our Roosevelt  be- 


cause he repre 


duty. 
os sents the Republi 
can Party This is 
Grant. the party of the men 


who made America what 





No personal considera- , 
RARBISON itis. His Administration is 


v1 by J. D. Merritt 





tion should stand in the 
way of performing a public committed to international jus- 
tice; this means Universal Peace 


duty. 
= = 
Garfield. William B. Allison. 


It depends upon the wisdom, the culture. Effective control of the trusts must be had 


and the self-control of our people to solve 
the question of Industrial Combination in the 
interest of liberty and justice. 


~~ 
Joseph G. Cannon. 
The Twentieth Century is to bring more of good or 
evil to the human race than the Nineteenth Century 
brought. Under what party banner will you enlist? 
Under that of the reactionists? Under that of the people 
who sit still or tear down? Or will you take service with the 


4 
I believe that the protective system, which has now for 
something more than thirty years continuously prevailed in 
our legislation, has been 
a mighty instrument for 
the development of our 
national wealth and a 
most powerful agency in 
protecting the homes of 
our workingmen from the 
invasion of want. 





McKINLEY 
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party of Lincoln and 
Grant and Garfield and 
Harrison and McKinley 
















and Roosevelt and help 


us march on to victors 


SUCH MEN AS THESE 


Gave the Republican Party 
its Traditions 


‘Ne 
John D. Long. 

The Democratic Party 
“ seeks control on its ex- 
Hayes. eis 
os press admission that for 
He serves party best who eight years it has been 
serves his country best. 





wrong. It thereby, as 
does its candidate in his 





“ 

Blaine. speech of acceptance, pays 
No government shall ever have the right to tell principles. He has fearlessly enforced the laws in tribute to the Republican Party by professing to 
this country what to do. regard totrusts. His prompt and courageous ac- try and get as far as it can on the latter's stand- 

. tion has given us the Panama Canal. ing ground 3ut, practice is better than profes- 

McKinley. xe sion; achievement is better than promise. 

The way to help labor is to provide it with steady Senator George F. Hoar. Ne 
work and good wages and then to have those There is left on the statute book no trace of any Elbe Root. 
good wages always paid in good money. Democratic legislation during this whole period of The broad nobility of his (Roosevelt's) citizen- 


xe thirty-two years except the repeal of the laws in- ship, the splendid energy and virility of his char- 
tended to secure honest elections. The two ad- acter, the noble heroism in civic and in military 


Henry Cabot Lodge. ee ‘ A 4 : i : : ies 
ph an! Benen ministrations of President Cleveland are remem- strife, that carried him unflinching against ‘the 


President Roosevelt has carried on the policies of bered by the business men and the laboring men storms of unpopularity and of death, are a herit- 
his predecessor; he has been loyal to Republican of the country only as terrible nightmares age for our people we cannot afford to surrender. 


we LINCOLN THE IDEAL we 
) 


beneficent power; who believe in the American 





“If there is one thing more than another in 
which we Republicans are entitled to a legiti- 
mate pride, it is that Lincoln was our first Presi- 
dent; that we believed in him, loyally supported 
him while he lived, and that we have never 
lost the right to call ourselves his followers. 
There is not a principle avowed by the Repub- 
lican Party to-day which is out of harmony with 
his teachings or inconsistent with his character, 
We do not object to our opponents quoting him, 
praising him—even claiming him as their own. 
If it is not sincere, it is still a laudable tribute 
to acknowledged excellence. If it is genuine, 
it is still better, for even a Nebraska Populist 


who reads his Lincoln is in the way of salva- Copyright by J. E. Purdy who is now, and is to be, our President, 
you know that in times of doubt and difficulty 


system of protection championed by a long line 
of our greatest and best, running back from 
McKinley to Washington, and, as Senator Dol- 
liver so truthfully said, ‘to the original sources 
of American common sense’; only those who 
believe in equal justice to labor and to capital; 
in honest money and the right to earn it, have 
any title to name themselves by the name of 
Lincoln, or to claim a moral kinship with that 
august and venerated spirit. And I hope I am 
violating neither the confidence of a friend nor 
the proprieties of an occasion like this when | 
refer to the ardent and able young statesman 


to tet 


tion. But only those who believe in human : 

: ‘ ; : i Extract from an Address delivered by 1 : i ’ 

rights and are willing to make sacrifices to de- the. Him. Sohn Hey, Scenery. of the thought oftenest in his heart is, ‘W/Aat, in 
fend them; who believe in the nation and its State, at Jackson, Mich., July 6, 1904 such a case, would Lincoln have dohe?’”’ 
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REGAL SHOE SERVICE 


The Regal tannery-to-wearer system gives the best 




















80 shoe service this country has ever seen. Only one 
Regal profit—the manufacturer’s—stands between you and 
Stores the raw hides. Thus you get for $3.50 a $6.50 shoe. 
in 35 For instance here is a shoe which duplicates the 
Cities best efforts of the custom maker in every detail of 


material, workmanship, style and fit. 


che RALEIGH 


is made of the finest quality of Imported Enamel leather 
from sole to top. It is lined throughout with calfskin— 
light as silk, soft as velvet. 
The general lines of the last are graceful, and are espe- 
cially effective at the arch, instep and toe, which is high and 
moderately narrow. We have reproduced a very striking 
London custom style, and clever designing has given it the 
‘*‘dressiness”’ characteristic of all Regal styles. Proper for 
business and street wear or informal occasions. With all 


Regals in Quarter Sizes 


88 fittings in each style, we can fit your foot in a Raleigh 
with that exactness formerly thought possible only in 


custom shoes. 
ORDER (‘16DD in Black Enamel Leather as Illustrated 

BY STYLE | 16DF, same except in Black King Calf 

Take $3.50 to any Regal store, or send $3.75 to 
our Mail-Order Department, and you can possess 
the best and dressiest shoe in town. 

Our New Style Book tells you how to take your measure and 

how to order. It contains full descriptions and beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions of Regads 75 new Fall and early Winter 


styles. 
Samples of Leathers on Request 
Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and ices mm 
Islands, also Germany and all points covered by the Parce’ 
System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. (The extra 25 cents is for delivery.) 


REGAL SHOE Co., Inc. 
Mail Order Departments 
707 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. Dept. G,785 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Sve o ation A—Cor. Geary and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. Sus-Station B—103 Dearborn 
bicago. Sus-Stratron C—618 Olive St., St.Louis. Sus-Starion D—631 Canal St., New 
Sus-Starion E—6 Whitehall St., Viaduct, Atlanta 
London Post Depot, 97 Cheapside, England 

Regal shoes are delivered through the London Post : oo to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 15 - 


Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 


Orleans 
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| PIAN ome Scand 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 
to be disposed of at once. They include Steinways, 
Webers and twenty other well known makes. Many 
yet all are of- 


cannot be distinguished from new 

fered ata great discount. Up- 
rights as low as $100. Also 
beautiful New Uprights at 
$125, $135, $150 and $165. A 
fine instrument at $19). Good 


pianos $10 down and $5a month. Freight rates are 
low. Write for list and our four plans of piano sell- 
ing. You make a genuine saving. Pianos from us 
bear the impress of Quality. Illus. Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


70 Adams St., CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 


ye. gece a ladies’ or gent’s ring set with 

ite diamond to any honest person, for 

senpeckt n, Sapen s prepaid. Don't hesitate to order at 

ence. All we require from you as security is a simple 

conditional sale agreement, as per terms above indicated. 

You may safely send first ent in advance, or if you 

prefer we witli forward ring C. O. D. $10.00; balance to be 
paid at the rate of 9 WE SELL WATCHES T 

WAY. Catalorue 3 105 upon request. 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. —Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry, 
148 M 195 State Street, CHICAGO. 


payn 
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“"LECTIONEERING 


(Continued from page 13) 

Nine campaign speeches Mr. Share made 
that night, beginning with his address at 
a-quarter-before-seven, to fifty or sixty pa 
trolmen, members of a policemen’s mutual 
insurance society, to which cause the candi 
date made a handsome subscription. Thence 
I followed him to a “colored church,” where 
the brethren had besought his oratory 
and subscription to the fund for purchasing 
a new carpet. The next six speeches were 
delivered at ward meetings, where the party 
workers and heelers smoked free cigars and 
munched free apples, while the candidates 
in turn took the floor to tell illustrative 


on behalf of the party. 

It was all commonplace and ordinary 
of the evening, where I was to learh what 
manner of man I followed. 
of a machinist’s union, employees at the 
great engine-works, were holding a “smoker” 
that night (it was Saturday) for amusement 
and profit; and either seriously, or “just to 
hear the animiles holler” (as a J. P. candi- 
date said), 
all parties to 
entered the huge, smoky 
after ten o'clock to find 
or more men assembled 
order 
We were given seats on a long bench near 
the platform, in company with a dozen nomi 
nees, one or two of the Republicans exhib 
iting traces of a fine quality of paint. Mr. 
Share sat next to his Democratic opponent 


them. Share and | 
room at a 
the two hundred 


being called to 


address 


Democrat; “I’m moving round pretty lively 
myself these days.” 
“You'd better,” 


The Speechmaking Begins 


said Joe cheerily. 


After the necessary preliminaries, the 
chairman introduced the first orator and 
the only non-partisan one present, a labor 


leader, who looked like a German composer 
and talked like the business man he was. 
Then a Democratic candidate for the Leg 
islature was given the platform, and told 
stories pointed at the Republican party— 
at which the Republicans laughed—and 
wound up with a carefully impassioned ap- 
peal of the old familiar sort, based on is- 
sues and the Democratic record, at which 
the Republicans smiled and then shook 
hands earnestly with the orator as he re- 
sumed his place. 

A Republican candidate followed, 
ning with stories, as usual, 
points made by his predecessor, and gradu- 
ally arriving at his carefully impassioned 


begin- 
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Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children's Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc 
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W rite y catalogue os what 
NERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 








The Prohibitionist 


appeal for the success of the party of 

ra-ha-am Lincoln, of U-liss-ees S. 
ams A. Garfield,” etc. 

So it went on—rather tediously after a 
time—until there remained only three ora- 
tors who had not been heard, a Prohibition- 
ist, a Socialist, and Joe Share. Throughout 
the evening the Prohibitionist and the So- 
cialist, sole representatives of their parties, 
had sat aloof from the other candidates, 
aloof from each other, too; not joining in 
the jokes and gibes aside which passed be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican oppo- 
nents, who called one another by first names 
or nicknames. In spite of violent party at- 
tacks, denunciations, and reckless statistics, 
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We instruct by 
mail lessons in 
GREGG Bhort- 
hand (now con- 


| ' Typewriter Free 
While Learning 


charming study) loan a new model Remington 
while learning, and find a position for 


From our Factory direct 
to you. We sell Class Pins 
and Badges for Colleges, 
Schools and Societies; also 
Society Emblems and Jew- 
els in Sterling Silver and 














anywhere in tae A First lesson free. on't Gold. Catalog sent free 
procrastinate Do now Cc. V. GROUSE & CO. 
Recaeeiie Tesearne=ss Soe, 150 Coan S.. eee 41 Clinton Ave. N. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























ECONOMY FOUNTAIN PEN SELLS AT SIGHT 
ALWAYS IN WORKING ORDER. A DIP IN WAT 
AND IT I8 READY FOR USE. ANY COLOR DESIRED 






10c 


Fac-Simile of Economy Fountain Pen 

ergetic agents will find this the greatest money maker on the market 
for sample prepaid and terms to agents. 

148 M-7 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





TO AGENTS:—1 Enormous 
profits; 


quick seller Send 10 


BCONOMY FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 
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Needs No Filling 





everything up to this time had been thor- 
oughly, if secretly, good-natured. “It was 
all in the game,” which sporting sentiment, 
if carried to its last analysis, 
I suppose, that nothing really earnest or sin 
cere had been said that night. 


The Prohibitionist Makes an Impression 


It was different when the Prohibitionist 
took the platform. He was a fine-looking 
and exceedingly well-dressed nerson, with a 
chilling, almost what is called a forbidding, 
expression. He was incisive, shrewd, origi- 
nal in his address, and genuinely bitter. He 
told all the ugly things he knew about both 
the Democratic and Republican parties; in 
this connection he handled some unpleas 
ant facts, most of them local in their most 
evil light, and in the most damning, plain, 
cold words. He gave no “temperance lec 
ture’; his point was simply that neither of 
the two larger parties was fit to govern or 
be trusted, therefore a third party was to 
be sought and tried. He produced an effect, 
the first who had done so that evening, for 
the machinists until now had been amused. 


| Did they not know, as well as the candi- 
dates, that the latter had been “playing the 
game”? But this Prohibitionist believed 


little | 


and settling noisily into their chairs. | 


Grant, | 


stories and exhort them to continued efforts 


enough until we reached the last meeting | 


The members | 


they had invited candidates from | 


for the office of Recorder, and the pair 
greeted each other genially. | 
‘How are you running?” inquired the | 


answering the | 


|'STYLISH SUITS 
Made To Order $10 


Do you want an up-to-date All-Wool Suit or 
Overcoat, made to your measure that will fit you 
perfectly, from the newest must fashionable fabrics? 

Do you want to be absolutely satisfied in regard 
to the style, fit, quality and value we give you before 
you pay for the garments? 

We will give you a pair of Alle Wool Tailor-Made 


$5 Trousers Free 


with your first suit or overcoat order 
providing you 
wili hand our 
Samples, Style 
Book and Offer 
to ten of your 








friends whom you 
have good reas- 
ons to believe 
will buy clothing 
this season. 

e know we 
can fit you and 
save you mon- 
ey. In order to 
prove it to you, 
we will make you 
a suit or over- 
coat to your 
order, from your 
choice of any of 
our $10, $12.50, 
$15 or $18 sam- 
ples, and send itt to you together 
with the $5.00 {res Trqusers 
and give you 5 da thy under our 
guarantee, to decide whether or 
not you wish to keep the gar- 
ments. Isn’t that a fair offer? 

Write to-day for our full line 
of Suit Samples in Clay Worst- 
ed, Thibets, Serges, Tweeds and 
Cassimeres, in a 1 colors, includ- 
ing the new wn; also Over- 
coat Samples in Irish Frieze and 
Kersey, and our New Style 
Book, showing life-like half 
tones of the anon style Suits 
Overcoats and rousers. 
ALL SENT FREE, together with order 
blank, instructions for taking measure- 
ments, tape measure, etc. ewillalso send you a 
list of the persons in your own town for whom we 
have made suits. Be sure to write today and 
ask for samples and our Free Trousers Offer. 
OWEN T. MOSES @ CO., 202 MOSES BLDG., CHICAGO 


References: Any one of our 900,000 Customers ov the Milwaukee 
Ar 
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Sear seeS 


sendin, 

United States ‘all charges prepaid) a handsome 
Australian Ebony Work Box with heavy French 
Plate Glass Mirror inside of cover; also a rich 


imitation leather lap tablet and free samples of 


PI LO CARBON PAPER 


(mon-smut) AND RIBBONS 


We send the above on approval to all Stenogra- 
phers whose request is written on a business letter- 
head. All we ask in return for these handsome and 
_ cul goto is Foe aid in helping us to introduce 

ilot Carbon Paper and Ribbons, which is i- 
tively the best made. a it 

Send for full particulars today. 

PILOT RIBBON & CARBON C0. 
349 Powers Block ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 








Used Daily, Prevents Disease 


Children with irritation of scalp or skin should 
be washed with hot water and Glenn's Sulphur 
Soap. Sold by druggists. For a fine toilet soap 
and a specific for skin diseases use 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap | 


‘Hill's | 's Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50 Cents 50 Cents 











INDIAN PALM BASKET 25c 


yalm fibre by the Indians 
8 in. high, strong, 
useful and ornamental. 


Hand woven fron 
in the interior « 
beautifully colored, 






exico, 


Warranted genuine. Sold in curio stores at 
$1.00. We send it prepaid for Y5e to adver- 
tise our large collection of Indian goods, 


Pueblo rugs and Mexican drawn work at low 
prices. Catalog free 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept.56B Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 




















might mean, | 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to are and 
cemeteries. 
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Kokomo, Indiana 





WE CAN USE A HIGH CLASS 


Whiskey Salesman 


WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE FOR NEW JERSEY 


For the right man the opportunity is good. 
CAHN, BELT & CO., ——s MD. 









WANTED—A,¢}!3pi¢ 
3 Sak of ability 
WEBSTER’s \ fT permanent employment in local 


NTERNATIONAL) territory in connection with our New 


i 

\ nionary / 2nd Eola Edition of Webster's Interna- 

ae 4 tional Dictionary. Good income for steady 
al . worker.—Address with references, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


’ Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &c. Press 

Small newspaper press $18. Money = 
Print for others, big profits, Typesetting easy, 
printed rales sent. y: rite to makers for catalog, 


WE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


A se n ts Who want a permanent lu- 


crative business affording 
a good living for a man 
of family, send for the attractive proposition on our two 
new popular-priced machines, stating territory desired. 


Williams Typewriter Co., Dept. C, Derby, Conn. 


Secured or No Fee 
Guide Book Free 


ells more about Patents ben avy book published. 
Willson & Co., 807 F St, N. W., Washington, D.C, 




















PYROGRAPHY APPLIQUE 


QPsTHE NEW ART WORIC® 






Until Jan.1 1 Sees Naan, Plush Centerpiece, 

ready for burning, including leather stamped 

for applique work, will be sent to any one who sends us 25c to 

pay cost of shipping. Size, 13 inches. Choice of gold, tan or 
light green. Only one Centerpiece to any one address, 

YOU can do this work oS ba we effect—following our 

simple instructions. will be doing it this 

winter. The Centerpiece shown whe id by us, finished com- 

pe. burned and colored, for $2.00. Many other styles shown 


n our catalogue. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO.C1. 72 a 9 pp. in 
colors. Iilustrates 1,000 Gibson and other d on 
articles of Naan P ‘lush, wood and leather of every dese Goniptes, 
at reasonable pric 


Our No. 97 
Special Offer: Py # outa: S105 
For burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 
Includes fine Platinam Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, 4 
Metal Union 


tions, all contained in n 
rette box. 

\ For sale by your dealer or sent by us C.0.D. 
for examination. Outfits and supplies at 
all prices shown in our Catalogue C22. 
Write for it to-day. 


ener 5 Ty 160-164 W. Jackson Bivd.,Chicago 
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ON TYPEWRITERS 
of all Makes 
Send for samples of writing, prices, and 
catalogue. Machines shipped for apa 
CHICAG 
124 = Salle St. 


ST. LOUIS, 209 North 9th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
536 Calitornia St, 
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EXCHANGE 





The lenger you wait 
to insure, the more it costs. But that’s not 
the worst part of it. You may die before you 


are insured at all. 
Read our free book ¢, ‘The How and the Why.” 


We insure by mail 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 
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Send for free booklet telling how. 
Best dealers everywhere or by mail. 
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Rice & Huteh 
FREE Ean5° 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the min districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
prise F gen 9 ——— dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. will send it free for six months upon 
request. A, L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Prin 
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what he said, and he seemed extraordinaril 
reasonable. It was the sort of speech which 
makes a vote here and there, and the cold- 
| blooded truthfulness of his denunciations 
made both Democrats and Republicans 
angry and uneasy. There was no more ge- 
nial bickering on the orators’ bench; frown- 
ing faces, some of them red with anger, 
were to be seen there. 

When the Prohibitionist finished, the hand- 
cla ping was a long solid sound; and- the 
audience was stirred, thoughtful, and serious. 
Their mood made them ripe for the Social- 
ist, who now strode to the platform and 
struck the desk with his clinched hand even 
before he began to speak. He was shabby, 
yet with no lack of neatness; a small, dark 
man of quick motions and ugly countenance, 
looking out with a strange heat on the world 
from a pair of the most brilliant eyes I ever 
saw, eyes that compelled all other eyes to 
sudden, unrelinquishable attention. 

“Wuat!” he cried, as he struck the desk, 
“you sit there still wondering, when you 
hear the truth this man before me has just 
told you! You can hear that and Know it 
is the truth and still doubt that it is wrong 
and stupid of you to vote eITHER the Demo- 
cratic or Republican tickets. What do 








m \ 
aL x 


The Socialist Orator 


those parties care about you! What do 
they do with your money when you elect 
them? Steal it! And how long are you 
going to stand for it? How long are you 
going to keep sending these parties, one 
after the other, back into power to keep on 
stealing it? It’s your money they’re wast- 
ing and throwing away and stealing ! Your 
OwN money, do you hear, your wives’ money, 
your children’s money, money they steal 
with their bridges that fall under the farm 
horses’ feet, money stolen by the asphalt that 
melts in the sun, money stolen by the rot- 
ting sewers that breed typhoid for your 
children, while the contractors and the men 
you elect get rich and their wives wear 
jewels and fine clothes and their children 
go to college! How many more times are 
you going to send these robbers back into 
power? My Gop, are you all sheep! Don’t 
you know that what you've heard at last is 
the trutu !” 

A cheer broke in upon the orator and 
shook the roof.. I have no way to express 
upon paper the intensity of this man or the 
emotional effect he produced upon his au- 
dience. His whole body shook and his ex- 
traordinary eyes flamed out of a face white 
with passion, while his words leaped from 
his throat like pent animals from a broken 
cage, fierce, intentional, and dangerous. It 
was a sturdy audience he faced, hard- 
headed and sensible mechanics, yet they 
were thrilled uncontrollably, as are the com- 
ing converts at a camp-meeting. As he went 


on, not a man of them remained in his | 
seat; they had all risen, leaning forward | 


breathlessly; at times, almost hysterically 
excited, breaking into thunderous cheering. 


The Socialists Fervent Appeal 


The man’s passion grew upon him and 
upon his hearers steadily until the end, 
which was a rhapsody. of appeal. 

“Come unto us!” His voice had grown 
beseeching; almost a wail. “Come unto us 
and let us save you and save our poor im- 
becile, betrayed country! We are your 
brothers—do you understand ?—your protHu- 
ers! We will not rob you; we only ask an 
equal chance to give you an equal chance! 
Help us to help you! Just join in our love 
of mankind; that’s all we ask! We only ask 
you to take our friendship! Let us give you 
what belongs to you! We only ask you to 
accept what is your own: equality, justice, 
and fair dealing. We are scorned, jeered, 
laughed at and flayed as all who would 
save have been flayed. Isn’t it time, isn’t 
it time, I say, that the world began to let 
its saviors save it, instead of killing them? 
Oh, come unto us, ye weary and heavy- 
laden! We will make all burdens equal ! 
Oh, come unto us, ye toilers and strivers, 
ye ‘oppressed and ill-repaid! Oh, can’r I 
make you realize that these politicians and 
their masters, the mea who hire you, that 
these devils are robbing you? Oh, can’t I 
make you see that the power is yours? Oh, 
can’t I make you see how easy and simple it 
would be for you to wield that power, for 
you to take back from the sneak-thieves all 
that is yours? Don’t you see, poor fools 
and driven sheep, that the wealth of the 
land, which these men prey upon, is in your 
arms, in your patient, tired, hired muscles, 
in the sweat that rolls from you! 

“Don’t you see, can't I MAKE you see, 
that this is a struggle for life itself? For 
life, I say, for life, life, life, ture! Who is 
to save you? Republicans and Democrats 
—machines! Tuey? GRAFT is to save 
you? As well ask the porch-climber to bring 
silver and gold instead of taking your sav- 
ings in the night! Is the Prohtbitionist to 
save you from anything but the one hor- 
ror, he with his one issue? No, no, no! 
Come unto us, come unto us, you poor, stu- | 
pid, faithful, little house-dogs !" The speaker, 
stretched to tiptoe, with arms extended, his 








Y OFFER 1S:—I will upon request 
send one hundred y 2 Panetela 
Cigars on approval to a reader of 
Collier’s Weekly, ex i 
He may smoke ten cizzcs 

and return ~~ remaining 
ninety at m mse, if he 
is not ple wit them; but 
them he agrees to 
remit the price, $5.00, with- 
in ten days. 

In ordering, please use 
business letterhead, or en- 
close business card,and state | | 
whether light, medium, or 
mild cigars are preferred. 

I don’t know how to make 
my offer plainer or broader. 
I don’t ask a reader to take 
any chance of getting his 
money back. I simply ask 
smokers to ws, them entirely 
at my risk. I do not retail 
cigars, nor sell sample lots 
I cannot afford to—it costs 
more to put up a sample 
package than it does to ship 
the original. I pay no store 
rent, salesmen or managers 
Every cigar is shipped di- 
rect to the consumer from 
my factory and every cigar 
that I sell is made right 
here in my factory. 

The filler of these cigars 
is long, clear, clean Havana 
of good quality, and nothing 
else. Note that I said ‘‘¢he 
filler is,” and not that ‘the 
Havana in these fillers is. 
They are hand-made by skill- 
ful, careful workmen. The 
wrapper is genuine Sumatra 
—grown in Sumatra, and not 
in Mexico, Florida or Con- 
necticut. The cigars are 


The present diamond market 

is such that it would pay 
anyone to make Christmas / 
selections now. 4 


The Loftis’ System 


is the one successful system. 
WHY? Because it is Quick, 
Easy and Contidential. 


The distant buyer simply selects a Diamond. 
Watch or other article from our catalogue and 
betore he could hardly expect its arrival it te 
handed to him at his home, piace of business, 
if he prefers, at his express office. Ali cappans 
chargesare paid by us. Weassumea!! the expense 
poate yee rgoodsfor inspection and 
° a. app oval mow that in nine cases out of tena 
nothing but tobacco; no fla sale willresu a Onene eee eernennd Watches 
voring, drugging, or doctor- that tell ‘aus own story and sell themselves. All 
ing. pe ask is Ge alms he saibmitting the m to in- 

Selected Havana.—I can buy telligent and impar peoplie—people who can 

w 
Havana,—that is, tobacco grown Ginecteninate tn qusiees, yemeEenenpens petete. 


in Cuba and called ‘‘Havana,” for About Paying for Your Selection. 
half and less than half that I pay; ig =« Lf what we send meets vour entire approvai you 
“Havana” grown in Mexico, pay one-fifth on delivery und keep the articie, send. 
Porto Rico or “tropic grown” ing the balance to us direct( we have nocollectors)} 
for less even than this. in eight equal monthly payments, These terms 
So much for the cigars. make anyone’scredit good, for any honest person § 
1g » can and wil! meet these smal! pay ments promptly. 
My mode of selling by the hur This system permits us to open an accountand do J 
dred at who’esale prices direct to business with all classes and conditions of people. 
the consumer must appeal to the =e ten dollar a week employeis just as welcome 








SHIVERS’ r of choi i Ci a customer on our books as is his wealthy em- 
PANETELAS _— d pr sveta a ochre porer Every Diamond sold by us is accornpanied 
Exact Size P ry a signed certificate, guaranteeing its quality 


in the best of condition, with no 
rehandling whatever. 

1 am willing and anxious to take the burden of 
proof on myself. I do not claim to suit all tastes 
—couldn’t do that if I made a thousand varieties Ity 
of cigars—but I can deal on broad lines, tel! the 
exact facts about my merchandise and so make 
and hold a trade. 

I have it on the best of authority that no other 
manufacturing cigar business has ever grown so 
rapidly as mine, and that I am one of the largest 
users of Havana tobacco in my district. 

. Bear in mind that I am selling to consumers 

y the hundred or larger lots at strictly whole- 
sale prices, without any intervening retail ex- Our Early Fall Catalogue is jst oe Rouen 
penses, store rents, clerks, etc.—all these have | | the most beautiful and. Interesting ‘boo of the 
to be added to the cost of cigars to consumers or kind p d, and history 
taken out of the quality. These savings! give of the Diamord from tine to wearer. 


to the smoker, and I do not believe that any other 
cigar in the world is sold to the consumer, by the LOFTIS BROS. &+CO. ( B:) 
hundred or otherwise, at so near the actual cost || ff . 
of production, Write me if you smoke. | a eee, — 
Dept. Lgs, ” ' 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago 


Manufacturer of Cigars 


9° Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ona’ value, and we will always accept the Diamond 
as so much mon i in payment for other goods or 
a larger 
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An Invitation. 

ou visit the St. Louis Exposition we invite you 
to vieit. and inspect our magnificent exhibit—the 
largest and finest display of diamondsand precious 
stonesevermadein America, and probably the most 
interesting and valuable exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. Our diamond cutters at work, will gladiy 
and courteously show you every process of cleav- 
ing, cutting oa polishing, from the rough dia- 
monds in the blue earth, as taken from the mines 
in South Africa, to the perfectly cut and polished 
gems. Do not fail to see i 























MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA,” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and Pres. 


of the National 66 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the professionas an article of Materia Medica.” 
** NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barrin ‘or, Chairman of Faculty pee Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: “‘After twenty years’ practice I have 


no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.’ 

“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
versity of Va.: *‘In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


Renal Calculi and Stone in the Blad- Spring 
der,I know ofno remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ; No. 2.” 

Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Taught by mail; sh es and book toanu 


scripts criticised and revised; also, placed 


ows A Favorite Cough Remedy. For 
FSO Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
BRONCHIAL no more useful article can be found. 


Avoid 
Imitations. Ahd (ym 4 










mmission; send for free t oklet, Writing 


STORIES For Profit:” tells how 


J THorsxtow West, Editor-in-Chief. Est. 189 
| The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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thin voice broken, yet still eerily distinct 


and resonant, summoned all his strength for 

the last plea. “Don't you know it is a life 

and death struggle that you are fighting, each | e 

of you, for your life, the lives of your wives | : 

and of your children? Don’t you see that you 

must fight for tire? We have begun the | For Little Rhymes 
fight for you. Only help us and let us save ° 

your lives. That is all we ask. Give us the Why Don’t You Try ? 


n e—-vive » chance Si yo = 
chance—give us the chance to SAVE you | WE pay good cash prizes for catchy jin- 





give us the CHANCE to save your LIVES gles about Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. 





A Crowd Hypnotized reserve the right to purchase any others sub 
mitted which do not win a prize, but which 


are suitable for advertising 


elegance of the new Studebaker models 


can be seen outside of our showrooms. Then, exhausted and blown, he made one 
final, wild, portentous gesture, explanatory is the final product of the 


a the frail voice and body that had gone NYJEN combined progress of a 


back on him and would not follow where the large company of Ameri 
spirit led, a gesture at once woful and pun TOOTH can dentists. They have 
called it HY-JEN, because 


gent with an infinite appeal, followed, in 
PASTE it stands for the hygienic 
dentifrice — what we have 


the women’s lives—the CHILDREN’S lives— em gave A. C. Rice, Green Park, Perry County, 
The broken voice became hoarse and failed Pa., $50 for this verse, August 6th:— 
: . as the storm it had raised increased. The “The Man in the Moon came down in great hast 
The world of fashion has long since | orator, even as I looked to see foam on his | peg Le 
| lips, summoned all the frail energies of his | That's why, liltle girl, hia mile is 00 bright.” 
set its seal of approval on Studebaker re gar ime a oe aly, CEN oe ere 
, . aPP , | little body for a last shriek. We Mans f We also bought 55 other rhymes which 
Vehicles. Studebaker camages express | TO SAVE LIVES; WE WANT TO SAVE LIFE; WE | were submitted us, payin cash in every in- 
, ° WANT TO SAVE YOUR LIFE. OH, You, YOU, | stance. Write us for the list. We are going 
the expert craftsmen’s _ best thought | EACH OF YOU, COME, COME, COME, UNTO US— | to hold another contest closing December 
: . . | AND WE WILL SAVE YOUR LIFE—WE—WILL— | 20, 1904, and for the best rhyme submitted, 
worked out with wisely selected materials. Spare ” containing not more than eight lines, we will 
aM WHR SAVE—YOUR—LIFI give $50; $25 for the second best; $10 for the 
Nothing approaching the comfort and *e third; $s each for the next three; $2 each for 
the next fifty, making $200 in all. We alse 
| 
| 


the audience, by a few moments of gulping 


awed silence W hile the little man stumbled beswi working for. $0 lone 
from the platform. For my part, I was sure It represents the newest ideas for cleansing, 
that for the instant, at least, all reason was beautifying and preserving the teeth, and we 
dulled. They all believed entirely in this are anxious to educate the public into its use 


We are going to do it by advertising its re- 
freshing, cooling qualities, and the delightful 
smoothness, softness, and purity of its tex- 


fanatic and had become disciples—let one 
deny the hypnotism of real faith all he 


likes. . ture all over the land, in short, bright verse 
Those last zigzag, dazzling words of the We don't care for poetical flourish or polish 

Socialist’s were in their effect like a blind but want simple rhymes that the public will 

ing light. What a reverberation followed ! appreciate and remember, and so we want 


the public to write them. Anyone, old or 
young, can try—you never can tell who will 
get just the snap and jingle that taks. It 


Wet eves, a grasping of hands from man to 
man, then cheers and cheers and cheers such 





as one never heard before! Five minutes costs but a stamp to try, and the bright ideas 
| lster nobody had sat down; the machinists win the money. Writing rhymes is enter- 
(let few consider themselves wiser!) were taining and instructive, and oftentimes prof- 
still moved with the wild faiths of that ugly itable, Get a 25-cent tube of Hy-Jen Tooth 


Paste today and try your hand. Every com 
petitor must try Hy-Jen Tooth Paste and 
must send us the front of the green box it 


little man, still grasping hands from friend 
to friend, still nodding hysterically, gener 





ously, still a-tremble with foolish enthu comes in as evidence. You may eubeait ss 
| Siasm. many rhymes as you like, but must send 
Then it was that the humble student of one box front for each rhyme—your rhymes 
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Derunciation—after such denunciation? No. 
“Campaign Issues?” Hardly! In truth, I was 
at my wit’s end for Joe. All that I could 
think of for him to do, wouldn't do. The Re 
publican and Democratic candidates, sitting 
close together, but on the edge of the bench 
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still standing machinists, who had “found 
their voices” and were pledging each other 
to vote the Socialist ticket. 
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tinued Mr. Share, not altering his key, “has 
pointed out the New and Old Testament 
beauties of savin’ life, and I don’t want to 
discourage him, but, boys, you know it’s 
mighty seldom the chanst comes to do it. 
Well, you've all got one now!” 

At this, the needed repetition, everybody 
leaned forward at a backbone angle, in- 
creased from the habitual to forty-five de 
grees, and Mr. Share lifted his voice to 
about the same stirring yet reserved tone 
Mr. Gillette employs at a climax in one of 
his plays. Anybody who has seen Mr. Gil- 
lette will know what is meant and compre- 
hend our coming. Recorder’s success. 

“Boys,” he cried, seeking the colloquial in 
the highest key of which a large bass voice 
is capable, “boys, I don’t know much 
about saving lives, but if you're going into 
the business save mine! If I don’t get that 
job as Recorder I might as well be dead, 
and I'll be buried, anyway, with debts! If 
you honestly want to save lives, begin with 
mine! You can do a lot of harm with your 
votes if you go to scatterin’ 'em around, but 
—Oh, my God, boys, save my life and vote 
for Joe Share for Recorder!” 


The congregation was moved by a natural 
and demonstrative reaction. The real, real 
truth is always best in its effect. The cold 
Prohibitionist and the hot Socialist were 
honest, but neither of them so honest as Joe 
Share, in whom the American humor spoke. 
When Joe had finished, and laughter rocked 
tke room, the good machinists, mortified by 
the emotional vociferations to which they 
had previously been wrought, were full of 
the intention to save Joe Share’s life by 
voting for him. The Prohibitionist and the 
Socialist, wilfully forgotten, must have still 
heard in their minds’ ears, Horatio, the 
cheers for Joe Share when they awoke the 
next morning. 


I walked away with that fine comedian. 
“Joe,” said I, “I suppose it’s all in the day's 
work to you, but you do seem to under- 
stand crowds.” 

“Slip on home,” said Mr. Share, yawning. 
“I'm going to be Recorder.” 


THE DEPENDENT VOTE 
By WALTER L. HAWLEY 


A MONTH prior to the opening of the munic- 
ipal campaign in the City of New York, 
in 1901, when the condition of the Police De- 
partment had aroused the people of the city 
against the Tammany government, a number 
of prominent men representing various social 
and political interests were holding a confer- 
ence. They were planning to unite in sup- 
port of one ticket all elements of citizenship 
opposed to Tammany. One man in the con- 
ference who was widely known as a leader of 
reform movements talkéd at some length on 
the subject of gaining for the proposed fusion 
ticket the support of the independent voters 
of the city, insisting that the proposed move- 
ment could not succeed without the vote of 
the men not bound to one party or the other. 

When this man’had concluded his talk, a 
practical and experienced politician, who was 
a member of the conference, said: ‘*To hell 
with the independent vote! It’s the $2 a day 
man who turns elections. We must get votes 
south of Fourteenth Street to win.” 

The suggestion caused surprise and some 
confusion in the conference. Most of those 
present were sure that the only way to de- 
feat Tammany in a city election was to 
arouse the voters uptown, the men who live 
in private houses and expensive apartments. 
The phrase ‘‘South of Fourteenth" was used 
in politics to designate a large tenement- 
house population where a majority of the 
voters were supposed to be ignorant or vi- 
cious, and bound hand and foot to Tammany. 

But the practical politician in the confer- 
ence gave some facts an ures that changed 
the opinions of the otelresen He said 
in substance: “In a big city like New York 
seventy-five per cent of the voters, the men 
who vote in every election, are men who 
earn less than $3 perday. Where so many of 
them have long been identified with one po- 
litical party or faction, and that party is 
under normal conditions the majority party, 
you must appeal to the $2 a day man and 
arouse him before you can change the result 
of elections. The men classed as indepen- 
dent voters form an insignificant percentage 
of the total vote. They vote for good candi- 
dates always when they vote. You must stir 
the undercurrent. It is the dependent vote 
that turns elections.”’ 

The suggestion of the practical politician 
was followed. The dependent voter was ap- 
pealed to; voters of the tenements were 
aroused, and the returns from the Tammany 
districts showed conclusively that the polli- 
tician was right. Two years later that same 
vote returned Tammany to power. It is the 
dependent vote, the $2 a day vote, that deter- 
mines our elections. He is the voter who de- 
pends on politics for political employment. 
When he depends on good government and 
fails to receive it, he will vote against the 
party in power. A respectable administra- 
tion that fails to institute employment for 
the dependent voter can not hope, by reform 
oratory, to win elections. When our reform 
politicians grow wiser they will be more con- 
cerned shout the dependent rather than the 
independent voter. 
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It makes no difference what 
typewriter you now use, or have 
used, the machine you will even- 
tually buy is the 


Underwood 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
241 Broadway, New York City. 











“ "he * e 
Keystone Fire Extinguisher 
DOES THE WORK OF 
50 PAILS 

Examined and approved under the 
standard of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Enables you to secure 
lowest insurance rates. 

Superior to water pails, powders or 
grenades, because it quenches aZ/ fires 
(including oil or varnish) anywhere. 

At your dealer’s, or of us direct. Send 
for free booklet. 

JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 
2 No, 4th St., Philad=lphia 








Mfrs. of FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


























International 
Rochester 
Card 


Recorder 














A reliable means of recording the time of employees has become an absolute ne 
cessity in all lines of business. Manufacturers are realizing more and more the grea 
benefits to be derived from knowing what it costs to make their goods. The old style 
pencil record will answer perhaps if you do not care for accuracy or reliability. The 
day however has passed when you should guess at the cost of manufacturing. The 
Rochester Card Time Recorder is the only automatic machine that can do this accu- 
rately with no guess work. There are over nine thousand of them in use. 
Let us demonstrate how simple it is to establish a perfect system of time and cost 


keeping. Write us for catalogue and further information. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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F After the fun of 


Hallowe’en, send the 
children to bed with the promise of 


CREAM of WHEAT 


for breakfast. There’s sunshine in 
every bowl. A dainty breakfast— 
Al delicious dessert. 
















